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AC Our Corner 


In this issue you will find reports 
on recent national conventions of 
teachers of social studies, geography, 
and English. No convention report 

is complete without anecdotes. So . . . 

In a Los Angeles home a teacher observed six young chil- 
dren watching TV programs. For refreshment each had_a 
bottle containing a soft drink, One sweet little five-year-old 
asked the hostess for a fruit-juice glass. Into the glass she 
poured a half inch of Coca-Cola and downed it in one gulp. 
Coming closer to the circle of children, the teacher heard 
the little girl say, as she tossed down another drink, “Set 
‘em up again, boys. Here’s looking at you!” 

The principal of an overcrowded school hired an in 
experienced teacher and assigned her an improvised class- 
room at the end of a corridor where some of the window 
panes were missing. She prevailed u 
repairs which he did by coverin with boards. The 
teacher and her students then f to decorate the 
patched-up windows with attractiy res. When the 
principal saw these he commende her and called 
in a group of other teachers to take jon. With one 
voice these teachers said, “Look what ghe fo work with!” 


1e janitor to make 


Encouraging Young Talent 


Every school has students like talented Regs Lindeman, 
Roger, age 16, has already heard pipe fo. his first 


original radio drama, 

This young Detroit high schooler wrote 
re-wrote four times) The Selfish King, w 
last summer in the Board of Education’ 
Young Writers. On December 10th Roger 
dramatized by teen-age actors on the Detroit 
Storyland program over WWJ, the Detroit N 

Roger's teacher is now entering The Selfish 
1952 Scholastic Writing Awards, 

As you look through material from your regular 
assignment for entries to submit to Schol: 
Awards, keep these points in mind: 


se note, 
oo 
Works. for 


(1) Scholastic Writing Awards recognizes ¢ 
ages student creative writing ability. 

(2) Only original student material is clgibll 
the short story, essay, poetry, journalism, etc., if ap 
usual standard of the writer. Tell your studen 
copied will surely be recognized, 


(3) Attach an entry blank (or facsimile ) signed 4 
self and the student to each entry. . 


(4) National deadline date is March 1, 1952) 

If you need additional rules booklets or wish fy 
mation about regional Writing Awards progudi, 
ships offered in the Awards, or general rulesy drop al 
Scholastic Writing Awards, 351 Fourth Av@) New 1. 
We're glad to help you help young writers, 
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Time to Check Food Habits 


Alert teachers know the value of nutrition and 


The start of a new year is a good time to takea 
health education. They know it is in the lower _ new look at the eating habits of your pupils... 
grades that habits are formed which last on into — and _ put more emphasis on the study of food. The 
adult life. booklet, “My Guide” tells about one elementary 
And you can see results of such a program _—‘*eacher’s program. It may help you. Fill in and 
almost at once! Classes on food are lively and mail the coupon below for your free copy. 
interesting . . . it's a subject which your boys and 
girls will like to study. It’s an important part of 
their lives. Then, too, as you see the results mir- 
rored in improved eating habits, you also 
see the reflection in more responsive minds. 


Healthy pupils actually sparkle. 


Wheat Flour institute, Dept. $-1, 308 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, il. 
Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of “My Guide,” which gives sug- 
gestions for organizing a nutrition education program. I am a teacher 
in: (Please check) 
0 Elementary grades 0 Junior High 0 High School 
(0 Please send me the ‘Teaching Materials’ leaflet describing other 
free teaching aids and nutrition materials. 


NAME 





SCHOOL ADORESS 





WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


CITY AND ZONE 








Che Capsule News 





EDUCATION IN BRIEF 


FOR EASY READING 





Half Who Teach 
Grades Lack B.A. 


Survey Reports U.S. Short 
On Teachers and Training 


More 


CTISIS 


news on a familiar 
teacher shortage. Only 
one of every two U, S. elemen- 
tary teachers has completed 
four years of training. One in 


seven has not finished two’ years | 


of college; 53,000 
than one year, 

“American boys and girls are 
being short-changed,” finds the 
National Commission on Teach- 
er Education in its fourth an- 
nual report. 

For the 60,000 elementary 
school vacancies teacher-train- 
ing institutions prepared only 
32,000 candidates. The trickle 
of teachers contrasts with the 
flood of students estimated at 
7,000,000 in the next six years. 
In 1951 birthrate of future first- 
graders rose higher than ever— 
3,900,000, 

In contrast, 77,000 new teach- 
ers certificated for high school 
must scramble for 50,000 open- 
ings. Beginning in 1952 teach- 
ing positions in high 
will slowly Rapid in- 
will follow by 1956 
Much of the high school teach- 
eT surplus 
fields 
candidates in 
(8.246), 
(8,325). 


have less 


SC hools 
increase 
crease 


appears in three 
(12,627 
English 
education 


wn ial sScIenCES 


1951) 
physical 


National Teacher Exams | 


Some 10,000 prospective 
teachers and teachers-in-service 
will take the National Teacher 
Examinations on Feb. 16. Dead- 
line for applications, Jan. 18. 

NTE scores give many ad- 
vantages: (1) Reliable qualifi- 
cation data; (2) acceptance of 
evidence by best school  sys- 
tems; (3) relate qualifications 
to requirements for available 
positions; (4) aid in competing 
for assignment or promotion. 
Exams are given at convenient 
centers throughout nation. 

For information and sample 
test questions write or wire Na- 
done! Teacher Examinations, 
Educational Testing Service, 
P. O. Box 592, Princeton, N. J. 

Boston: Three New England 
states—New Hampshire, Maine, 


Vermont—expect to share pro- | 
training | 


grams in specialized 
beginning with medicine. 








George Clark, News Syndicate Co., Inc 


“There's a new style of hand- 


writing being developed. | think it’s | 
done while looking at television.” 


Comics to Woodshed 


For two successive years a 
New York legislative committee 
warned the comic book industry 
to police itself, or else. Now 
the industry admits that 
than 25 per cent subscribe to 
a purity code. So the committee 
will offer a censorship plan. 
Affected would be issues total- 
ling 80,000,000 per month. 


less 


At the hearings, opinion di- | 


vided on merits of comics, but 
no one defended some products 
of fly-by-night publishers. Of- 
fending “comics” deal in brutal- 
ity, crime, and horror Some 
show “jungle girls” 
to mayhem. Others present 
“how to do it” commando at- 
tacks on persons. 

In Italy lawmakers spent a 
week on the same topic 
ican comics Censorship may be 
ordered. In Los Angeles, mean 
while, psychologist David Cole 


| Occidental College, called com- 
ic strips “the only safety valve | 


a child has.” 


ASCD (Assn. for Supervision | 


and Curriculum Development), 
meets in Boston, Feb, 9-14 








MoTVation 


Maybe we are trying 
to conduct school in the 
wrong place. A Cincinnati 
study of 8,000 children 
shows that they averaged 
more time per week (30 
hours) before TV sets 
than in school (25 hours). 














subjected | 


Amer- 


N. Y. Regents Urge 


Prayer in Schools | 


Almighty God, we acknowl- 
edge our dependence upon 
Thee, and we beg Thy blessings 
upon us, our parents, our teach- 
ers, and our Country. 

his prayer will be used daily 
in New York State schools if 
the Board of Regents has its 


way. Adoption of the prayer or 


something. like it is now before | 


New | 


lox al 
York. 

The Board proposed the‘non- 
denominational prayer as a first 
step toward improving moral 
and spiritual training. To fol- 
low, State Commissioner 


boards throughout 


Says 


Lewis A. Wilson, is a syllabus | 


providing for specific courses for 
moral and spiritual training, or 
inclusion of such training in 
other courses. 

Protests and praise greeted 
the action. Opposition came 
from the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union, New York Teach- 
ers Guild, American Jewish 
Congress, Ethical Culture So- 
ciety, and others. 

Praise came from Clarence 
W. Hall, The Christian Herald 
managing editor, Msgr. John S. 
Middleton, education secretary 
of the Roman Catholic 
dioce se, and some 


uled public hearings. Cities 
voting official approval include: 


Rochester, Syracuse, Utica, Yon- | 
Poughkeepsie, | 


kers, Lockport, 
Olean, and Elmira. 


You May Double Your Speed in Reading 


How far below capacity do 
you read? “Most adults read 30 
to 60 per cent as fast as their 
potential maximum rates,” says 
Adult Education Ideas (U. S. 
Office of Education). “The 
typical adult reads approximate- 
ly 250 words a minute—about 
sixth- or seventh-grade level. 
Those going into ‘non-reading’ 
occupations, unless they other- 
wise read a great deal, are like- 


ly to regress one, two, or three 
grades in reading skill.” 

What can be done about it? 

“Numerous experiments show 
that proper instruction can of- 
ten improve the reading rate 
from 50 to 150 per cent in a 
few weeks. Doubling the rate is 
common. Five hundred words 
a minute is not too high for 
the average person to aim at if 
he has normal vision.” 











Arch- | 
rabbis. | 
New York City’s board sched- | 





10 TOP EVENTS 


Editors Choose Acts in 1951 
Most Vital to Education 


Ten major educational events 
of 1951, as chosen by education 
magazine editors through the 
Educational Press Association, 
are: 

1. Schoolmen forced the De- 
fense Production Authority to 
increase its allotment for steel 
for public schools. 

2. Educators counterattacked 
their defamers and accusers. 

3. Alarmed by scandal and 
commercialization in college 
athletics, a college-president 
committee proposed curbs for 
abuses. 

4. Educators demanded a fair 
share of TV channels. 

5. Congress enacted the Uni- 
versal Military Training and 
Service Act, seemingly a pre- 
lude to compulsory military 
training. 

6. New enrollments for ed- 
ucation under the G. I. Bill of 
Rights came to a halt. 

7. Two older organizations 
merged into a_ strengthened 
Adult Education Assn. 

8. West Point expelled 90 
cadets accused of cheating. 

9. Public school educators 
stepped up the teaching of 
moral and spiritual values. 

10. Proponents of Federal aid 
to education retired for the 
time being as Congress voted 
aid to districts overburdened by 
Federal activities. 


On Freedom Front 


Newark (N. J.) board of ed- 
ucation restored Mark Van 
Doren’s books to public library 
shelves. 

Prompt action in California 
by librarians, librarian trustees, 
editors, and others blocked a 
move for “a unified program to 
review books for public pur- 
chase” with recommendations 
that all California libraries be 
required to label books consid- 
ered “subversive” or “immoral.” 

New York State’s Board of 
Regents took a “stitch in time,” 
setting up a committee to re- 
ceive and provide hearing of 
complaints against textbooks. 


New York: Elect, don’t ap- 
point your school board; give 
schools separate taxing power; 
shift city colleges to state con- 
trol. These are among 190 sur- 
vey recommendations. 





This theme illustrates vividly the power which pic- 
tures have to spark the imagination, stimulate the mind. 
Try using LIFE pictures in your classes. See if they 
don’t inspire some of the best themes you've ever re- 
ceived! 

As a service to you, LIFE has prepared a special port- 
folio of 12 photographs, reproduced from the “What's 
in a Picture” series appearing weekly in the magazine. 

Each one is accompanied by a stimulating list of sug- 
gestions for theme-writing, 2-minute speeches, vocabu- 
lary-building, oral reports. For your copy—free of 
charge—just mail in the coupon at the right. 


Here is a paper by David M. Nilson, class of °51, 
New Rochelle (N. Y.) High School. The assign- 
ment; to write a theme based on this picture of a 
deserted farmhouse which appeared in LIFE last 
spring. 


FTER a quick glance, one might say that this 
A is merely a photograph of a deserted farm- 
house. I don’t disagree, but I think that this 
description is incomplete. I don’t see just a de- 
serted, weather-beaten farmhouse in a weed- 
cluttered plain. | see much more. 


It is a footstep in the trail of the American 
Farmer. He has put his foot down, rested his 
weight a moment, and then moved on. He has 
come from the simple, traditional ways of farm- 
ing to the highly mechanized, scientific ways of 
today. He has advanced with each step in 
methods, crops, and implements, Each time he 
has put his foot down, rested his weight a 
moment, and then, with new tools and im- 
proved methods, moved on. Always moving 
onward, always improving. 


This house shows the way he thought, lived, 
and worked at one step of the trail. His family 
was large and his machines few, He planted his 
crop and worked his soil. Planted his crop and 
worked his soil till his back ached and his 
hands burned. He worked himself and his fam- 
ily hard, 

This farm was all he had. But the rain didn't 
fall and his crop burned, The sun had burned 
him out, He learned from this, and, gathering 
his family, shifted his weight and moved on, 


Send for LIFE’s free picture portfolio today! 


Miss Jean Bargos, Educational Service, 
Dept. $-12, LIFE, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. 


I would like to receive (without cost) 

LIFE’s “‘What’s in a Picture” series 

with suggestions for classroom use. 

Please send me the current portfolio—and future releases as 
they are published. 
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.»-fo see life...to see the world...to eyewitness great events (ia 





Detroit convention reveals restlessness on aims 


In Search of 


Social Studies 


RE we entering a period of restless- 
ness or apprehension about the 

social studies curricula now offered? 
This seemed the undercurrent of the 
NCSS annual meeting in Detroit 

Along one hallway groups contended 
for “more American history 
litical “more economics,” 
“more geography.” Next groups 
argued methods of teaching controvet 
sial issues, developing core programs, 
and learning-by-doing in citizenship, 
regardless of subject matter boundaries. 
Clashing views recall Past President 
Erling Hunt's counsel at Minneapolis 
that the curriculum stands on three pil 
lars: needs of society, needs of youth, 
and demands of scholarship. Detroit re 
veals that the pillars are out of balance. 

Let's get down to cases. Take the 
1951 UNESCO Seminar. John Mi- 
chaelis, Elizabeth Bein, and Ruth M. 
Robinson described the efforts of 65 
delegates from 33 countries mecting at 
Sevres, France, to find basic agreements 
on the teaching of history for all the peo- 
ples in all the lands. At the elementary 
school level, the delegates could find no 
common date in history important for 
ull to learn. As for heroes, the East and 
the West agreed on one name only: 
Gandhi, 

Even though they couldn't agree on 


" “more po 
science,” 


By HAROLD M. LONG 
Glens Falls (N. Y.) H. S. 


what to teach, the UNESCOers wanted 
courses shaken up. They asked that na- 
tional history be taught at the junior 
high level against an international back- 
ground; that at senior high, history em- 
brace the present and the potentials of 
the future. A large order! 

Teaching controversial issues re- 
ceived much attention, At the business 
session, Arch Troelstrup, Stephens Col- 
lege, reviewed his committee’s report on 
academic freedom. (See Social Educa- 
tion, May 1951.) In the discussion some 
administrators on the panel deprecated 
the seriousness of the issue of academic 
freedom. These administrators do not 
fully understand the position of the so- 
cial studies teacher. Apparently we so- 
cial studies teachers spend too much 
time talking to ourselves. Need for more 
joint discussions with administrators and 
other teachers became clear. 

Everyone looked forward to the final 
Saturday afternoon Audio-Visual Com- 
mittee sessions ably chaired by William 
Hartley of Towson, Md. This year's re- 
port had the added attraction of a per- 
sonal appearance by Burl Ives, whose 
American folksongs, recorded by Ency- 
clonaedia Britannica, are being used by 





’ 
Who Will Answer Eva? 
When teacher Rodney E. Husted ot 
Glide (Ore.) High School invited his { 
students to write on “Do our schools 
give students what they need to pre- 
pare them for life in this modern 
world?” the letter below came in. How 

would you answer Eva?—Ed. 


Dear Sir, 

1 think that the schools should 
not waste their time on having the 
student take some subject that they 
won't use later on in life. Most of 
the students won't need history 
later on because it is about the past. 
We are thinking about the present 
day and future. 

—Eva Baker, Ninth Grade 











many teachers. Arthur Stenius, Wayne 
Univ., made a “hit” with a filmstrip on 
Effective Bulletin Boards (Wayne Univ., 
Detroit, $3). 

Among new titles prepared by Dr. 
Hartley's committee, working with 
Teaching Film Custodians, are: Bar- 
gaining Collectively in the Automotive 
Industry; An Immigrant Story; Intruder 
in the Dust. 


NCSS Progress Report 


NCSS membership is above 5,000, 
executive secretary Merrill Hartshorn 
reported. 

Edwin Carr of the Publications Com- 
mittee announced the 21st Yearbook on 
Contemporary Affairs [watch for review 
by Howard Hurwitz—Ed.]. He reported 
revisions of two Bulletins (Reading 
Guide for Teachers, Parties and Poli- 
tics) and the addition of four how-to-do- 
it leaflets. Five more Bulletins are un- 

(Continued on page 22-T) 





Focus on Crisis 


at Geography Council 


“BPPOWER politics cannot give us 

peace. In this time of international 
crisis the study of geography will help 
man find a way to peaceful solution of 
tensions,” 

With this keynote by banquet speak 
er Prot, George Miller, Indiana Univer- 
sity, the National Council of Geography 
Teachers meeting in Pittsburgh focused 
on “Contributions of Geographic Under- 
standings in a Time of Crisis.” More 
than 500 in attendance heard noted 
scholars examine four critical areas: 

1. Speaking on “Oil and the Near 
Kast,” Prof. George Cressey, Syracuse 
University, declared this famous cross- 
roads is as important today as ever. It 


is the only avenue between eastern and 
western Eurasia lying south of the 
Trans-Siberian Railroad and north of 
Cape of Good Hope. It contains nearly 
half of the world’s known oil resources, 
We must work with the Arabs, not an- 
tagonize them. 

2. With Sweden out of NATO, the 
Baltic is a “Russian Sea,” said Prof. 
Norman Pounds, Indiana University. de- 
scribing the “Geographic Implications 
of the North Atlantic Pact.” Omission 
of Spain endangers Mediterranean 
traffic. 

3. Trade relations of central Europe 
no longer follow pre-World War II pat- 
terns, pointed out Prof. George W. Hoff- 


Clyde F. Kohn 


man, University of Texas. They are 
closely tied to Russia. Countries in this 
old conflict zone, he said, are better 
off economically than ever before. 

4. In his talk on peoples of South- 
east Asia, Prof. Jan Broek, University of 
Minnesota, centered on “Democratic 
Ideals and Realities.” 

Two demonstration lessons attracted 
convention members to the Cathedral 


(Continued on page 29-T) 





How Newton trades with teen-agers from afar 


When High Schools 


Exchange 


BY FLOYD RINKER 


Chairman, English Department, Newton (Mass.) High School 


ATE in the afternoon of Thursday, 

April 24, a train will bring 30 stu- 
dents and two teachers from Canada, 
to Newton High School in Newton, 
Mass. Newton High students and teach- 
ers will welcome the visitors and carry 
them off to homes where they will be 
guests for a week. 

On Sunday morning 30 Newton stu- 
dents and two teachers board a train 
taking them to Ottawa's Glebe Collegi- 
ate Institute. There they will live in 
the homes and attend the school of 
their “opposite numbers” who are visit- 
ing in Newton. 

This transfer will launch the sixth 
student exchange by Newton High 
School in four years and the first inter- 
national exchange. In 1949 Newton and 
Wyandotte, Mich., students visited 
one another for a week. Next year it 
was Frederick, Md., and Newport, R. I. 
Last year there were two exchanges— 
one with Clarks Summit in Pennsylva- 
nia’s coal mining country, the other 
with North Haven, off Maine’s coast. 

What do these exchanges do for 
students? For the communities? For 
the school? We in Newton agree with 
the '49 alumna who recently wrote: “I 
feel sure that this year’s group will find 
a wealth of wonderful, broadening, and 
deepening experiences in being mem- 
bers of the exchange. All that remains 
for me to say is ‘thank you’ to all who 
have made these exchanges possible.” 

As this is written the plans for the 
first international exchange are well ad- 
vanced. Eligible pupils who are inter- 
ested in going filled out application 
forms last fall. In the final selection the 
taculty committee tried to secure a bal- 
anced cross-section of the various eco- 
nomic groups, religions, and races in 
our community. Boys and girls accepted 
must be satisfactory in citizenship and 
scholarship and represent varied cur- 
riculum interests. Two teachers, a man 
and a woman, help the students de- 
velop plans and accompany them to the 
exchange community. 

Accepted applicants meet regularly 


in a workshop group. They organize 
themselves for a year's program of 
study, money raising, and travel. They 
exchange letters, printed material, and 
reports with students in the community 
to be visited. They study their own 
community and school in order to ex- 
plain it to prospective guests. They earn 
expense money by rummage sales, pa- 
per drives, and other enterprises. They 
invite local officials to tell the workshop 
about civic matters. They hold social 
events in their homes. Months of prep- 
aration build to the climax of an eight- 
day trip of travel and study in the co- 
operating community. 

What happens during the exchange? 
Bright and early on Friday, April 25, 
the Glebe Institute guests will come to 
school with their host students. There 
will be welcomes, orientation, and a 
round table. On Saturday there will be 
entertainment; perhaps a baseball game, 
and a dance in the evening. 

Sunday morning the Newton stu- 
dents will be off to Canada. Glebe 
students will attend church with the 
Newton families housing them. This is 
“family day.” During the following 
week they will attend lectures by New- 
ton High School faculty members and 
carry on supervised study. In the after- 
noons they will go with a Newton 
teacher on field trips to Boston, Con- 
cord, Lexington, and elsewhere. In the 
evenings they will study or visit with 
people outstanding in their vocations 
On Friday the Glebe exchangees start 
for home, arriving in time for a week- 
end with Newton students in Ottawa. 


A Lasting Kinship 


Newton High School and Newton it- 
self enjoy a lasting kinship with ex- 
change schools and cities. “What won- 
derful people they are!” says the mayor. 
Hurrying travelers and porters in 
Boston’s Back Bay Station listen and 
smile when a gay throng returns from 
Maryland waving Confederate flags. 
After meeting with a labor leader, a 
girl asserts: “I'm the daughter of a capi- 


Photograph by BK. M. Logan 
All aboard! Pullman cars take students 
to the other community in the exchange. 


talist, but the next time there is a strike 
in your region I'll understand why and 
study labor's aims.” 

No school is too large or too small 
for student exchange. North Haven, 
Maine, was left a Pied Piper town when 
the entire high school and its faculty 
shipped off to Newton. Two weeks 
later Newton doubled North Haven 
High School's enrollment. 

The high school student exchange 
spreads. Wyandotte, Michigan, began 
two years before Newton. Now Brook- 
line and Concord in Massachusetts have 
adopted the plan. If 3,000 high schools 
would take their boys and girls outside 
classroom walls and make them true 
travelers, this nation could achieve a 
oneness scarcely dreamed of. Our inter- 
national exchange can certainly be ex- 
tended to other nations. 

Wnuat are the values? That is one of 
the questions we ask on the final eve- 
ning of each school exchange when 
pupils and their guests meet with par- 
ents, faculty, and community oes 
Bombardment of ideas is rapid. One 
senses that each boy and girl is ready 
for more active participation in com- 
munity affairs, 

in organizing and carrying through 
the exchange, workshop groups in the 
community who never otherwise meet 
come to know and appreciate one an- 
other. Students learn to respect stu- 
dents outside their circles. Students 
parents, and faculty find that people 
everywhere are pretty much alike in 
friendliness, warmth, and _ interests. 
They learn to work together. By visit- 
ing a coal mine or pulling in lobster 
pots they learn what never can be 
learned from books or audio visual aids. 
They also learn the courtesies of travel 
and living in other people’s homes. 
Most important of all, student exchange 
is a lesson in what the world most 
needs—friendly understanding and sym- 
pathetic interest in other people’s lives. 





New Seripts 


for ll. 8. Producers 


Radio scripts No. 5 and No, 6 will soon 
be on their way to more than 100 high 
schools now members of the National Scho- 
lastic Radio Guild. No. 5 is Lincoln— 
Champion of the Humble Heart, the little- 
known story of how Abe Lincoln rescued 
the famous actor, Joseph Jefferson, from 
bigots. It is by Robert C. Schimmel, radio 
coordinator for Boston Public Schools. 
No. 6 is The Touchstone, prepared espe- 
cially for NSRG by the National Safety 
Council, Production guides go with each 
script, 


We take pleasure in announcing the fol- 
lowing new members of the Advisory 
Board of NSRG: Ruby Burton, adviser to 
Santa Barbara High School Hi-Lights; 
Florence McCarthy, in charge of radio 
activities at Proctor High School, Utica, 
N. Y.; Sister M. Rosalie, director of radio 
for the Federation of Catholic High School 
Student Councils, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Parks 
Whitmer, radio sponsor, Missoula County 
High School, Missoula, Mont. 


Mark April 18-19 on your calendar. At 
the Institute for Education by Radio-TV in 


AND THE TEACHER’S 


@ Each semester's schedule, each day's activities you outline 


Columbus, Ohio, this year there will be a 
session on High School Radio and Tele- 
vision Workshops. Chairman is NSRG di- 
rector William D. Boutwell. Growth of 
high school workshops will be reviewed by 
Ward W. Konkle, Wooster (Ohio) High 
School radio director, Workshop meeting 
scheduled for Saturday, April 19, 2:30 p.m. 
More details next month. 


Television Roundup 


Important articles: “Television Versus 
Reading”—Wilson Library Bulletin, De- 
cember 1951, Section 1, p. 327; “Educa- 
tion and Television Team Up in Buffalo”— 
The School Executive, November 1951, p. 
54; “Television in High Schools”—The 
American School Board Journal, Decem- 
ber 1951, p. 21; “Television and Educa- 
tion”—Pittsburgh Schools (published by 
the Board of Public Education, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.), September-October 1951. 


Educational TV—BBC Style 


British Broadcasting Company will tele- 
cast to 4,000,000 high-school-age students 
following a four week pilot program next 


PLAN-BOOK 


in your plan-book. Work and time are arranged for efficiency in dispensing your 
classroom duties. This is your “occupational budget’—a sound, sensible program. 
Such a well-ordered arrangement is bound to carry over from your professional into 
your personal life. And that’s where we'd like to fit in... 
We know that your school hours themselves are long and your after-school hours full. 


But no matter how busy you are, if you're in need of extra money right now, there's 


a reliable and convenient way to get a loan at Personal. 


You see, Personal offers a special loan-by-mail service. You apply for the loan by mail, 


even make the payments by mail. All the transactions are carried out at your convenience. 
How would a fast, time-saving service like this fit into your private plan-book? 


Or perhaps you'd like to phone for a 1-visit loan. This is another of Pessonal’s quick and 
efficient services. You phone first to apply for the loan; then you come in and get your money. 
Remember, a loan from Pessenal is available to you on your own merit as a teacher . . . we 
respect your honesty. Why not let us serve you—at your convenience? 

Write, phone, or visit us today. We're in your phone book. 


summer. Subjects to be included are travel, 
science, current affairs, aesthetics, and in- 
dustry. By next autumn 80 per cent of 
Great Britain's population will be within 
television range and a large number of 
schools will be prepared to use classroom 
telecasts, 


Requests to FCC tor educational TV 
channels total 552. Public school systems 
and colleges say they expect to use 73 of 
82 VHF reservations; 126 of 127 in UHF. 
Requests come from 48 states, two terri 
tories, and D. C. 


Did you know that high school courses 
in radio-speaking and broadcasting, en- 
rolling 5,879 students, were offered in 24 
states? States offering such courses are: 
Calif., Conn., Ga., Idaho, T., Ind., lowa, 
Kans., Mass., Mich., Minn., Mo., Mont., 
Nebr., N. J., N. Y., N. C., Ohio, Oreg., Pa., 
Tex., Utah. Wash., and Wis. Prior to 1949 
no such courses appeared in curriculum- 
offering reports, says the U. S. Office of 
Education, Nancy FAULKNER 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Schools or workshops joining the 
National Scholastic Radio Guild for the 
second semester will receive eight copy- 
right-free radio scripts suitable for per- 
formance by high school students. Also 
production notes, Annual fee, $4. For 
complete information write: National 
Scholastic Radio Guild, 351 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Beneficial 
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This company is port of a nation- 
wide system of small loan com- 
panies—subsidiaries of Benefi- 
cial Loan Corporation—identi- 
fied by the symbol above. 


This national network of affili- 
ated companies extends from 
coast to coast in the United States 
and Canada. It offers you the 
advantages of extensive re- 
sources plus the friendliness of 
local operation. 


The philosophy of the more than 
700 offices that form this system 
is: “A loan is beneficial only if 
it serves the bes? interests of the 
person who seeks it.” 


look for this symbol—ond be 
sure your loan is ° 











TO SAY YES” 


Risonal FINANCE Co. 








How to Increase Student Reading 


Colorful pocket-size books attract stu- 
dent readers. Scholastic Book Service 
provides a single economical source of 
the best titles of leading paper-bound 
book publishers 


Over 180 titles at 25¢ and 35¢—many different categories 
—most books on standard high school reading lists 


NOVELS HISTORICAL ROMANCES 
SHORT STORIES HUMOR 

BIOGRAPHY MYSTERIES 

CLASSICS SPORTS 


ADVENTURE ANIMAL STORIES 


REFERENCE iain avin 
rE EDIES POETRY AND VERSE YOUNGER READERS 


Discounts up to 30% available to schools on quantity 
orders. Mail coupon for table of discounts and list of 
more than 180 titles, 


Mm tGeanD 


BIG RD) 


SCHOLASTIC BOOK SERVICE 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 





Please send list of Scholastic Book Service 
titles, together with table of discounts to schools, 


Name 


School 


j SammecED ences 


: ‘egy! WEE) Street______ 
SCHOLASTIC BOOK SERVICE ===> ; Oa: ~ 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. hE Rod penance nents =~ pe Ba TRD cti wb 
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By RUTH FELL 


Harrison, Ohio 


Valley 
Voyage 


Cruising Fun in Tennessee 


Or arms of Southern hospitality 
welcomed two hundred of us at 
Nashville one warm June Saturday 
afternoon. We had come from far and 
wide to begin an 843-mile cruise on the 
Cumberland and Tennessee _ rivers, 
aboard the old stern wheeler Gordon C. 
Greene, Our course was two weeks of 
fun between Nashville and Knoxville! 

The town of Nashville gave us a gay 
send-off, A parade to the boat dock in- 
cluded the mayor, the editor of the 
Nashville Tennesseean, a TVA com- 
missioner, the captain of the boat, the 
fire chief, a band, surreys, tally-hos, 
buggies, and a wagonful of Southern 
belles. 

The boat orchestra was an excellent 
one—piano, accordion, trumpet, and 
drums. Augmenting the orchestra often 
times were the hostess, who could play 
accordion or piano, or sing; and the 
master of the boat, Captain Tom Greene, 
who delighted in playing piano or banjo. 
Several shows presented for our enter- 
tainment at night by a group of maids 
and waiters would be box office attrac- 
tions in any theatre. 

The Gordon C. Greene has an envi 
able reputation for comfort, safety, hos- 
pitality, and good food. Before the 
steamer had turned around and headed 
down stream, the majority of the pas- 
sengers eased themselves into comfort- 
able chairs on the open deck, or in the 
high-backed rockers on the deck below. 
Some watched the pilot and listened to 
the Captain bark out his orders: “Let 
the stern line go!” “Pull in the handy 
line!” Others strolled about, chatted 
with friends, or watched the big paddle 
wheel that was to push us. 

Our first stop at “D” Lock and Dam, 
at Dover, Tenn., made it possible for 
everyone to attend church service on 
Sunday morning and later visit Fort 
Donelson State Park. 


The Gordon C. Greene begins her 843-mile inland cruise. 


The first hospitality stop was at 
Paducah, Ky., Monday evening, when 
the local chamber of commerce enter- 
tained all “sailors” with a barbecued 
chicken dinner and a cocktail party at 
the Country Club. At Paris Landing we 
enjoyed a barbecue picnic in a scenic 
grove close to the river. And so it went, 
a fish fry with “hush puppies”; a pirate’s 
party; square dancing to the music of 
Woody Herman's orchestra; swimming 
parties; ham or roast beef dinners; a 
land cruise to the Smokies, and a picnic 
at Newfound Gap. It seemed that each 
local group tried to outdo all the others 
with heaps of delicious food, generous 
hospitality, and friendliness. 

But the trip gave us more than just 
fun and good food. We reviewed our 
United States history lessons with visits 
to the Hermitage, Ft. Donelson, Shiloh 
Battleground, Lookout Mt. Signal, Mt. 
Chickamauga. We also studied history- 
in-the-making in the story of the TVA, 
“America’s greatest experiment.” 

We saw the huge dams, insurance 
against the destructive floods of former 
years, We visited the power plants 
where the rushing waters are made to 
work for the people of eight states. We 
saw eroded cotton fields of yesterday 
becoming permanent pasture lands, and 
worn-out lands revived by nitrates and 
phosphates producing good timber, 
fruits, hay, corn, etc. We talked to 


Your travel story 
may also win one of 
nine $25 prizes we 
offer. Enter your 
story before the 
deadline — Feb. 1. 


people who, 15 years ago, were living 
from hand to mouth. Now, in homes 
made comfortable by cheap electric 
power, hay in the barn, cattle on their 
land, money in the bank, they face the 
future with a confident outlook. We 
looked into future history, too, at Oak 
Ridge, the town the atom built. 

The beautiful river was sometimes 
miles wide, and sometimes so narrow 
that the singing birds and mooing cattle 
seemed to be in our back yard. Many 
blue herons, egrets, and cranes were 
seen, and an occasional mother duck 
with a brood of 12 or 15 ducklings 
swimming after her. 

Bingo was a regular morning diver- 
sion when the boat was on the move. 
In the afternoon, horse racing, or a table 
or two of canasta, bridge, or “razzle- 
dazzle,” a special Gordon C. 
game, kept us busy. 

Impromptu get-togethers in the cabin 
were nightly affairs directed by the 
hostess. After 10:30 music and dancing 
adjourned to the rumpus room, way 
down on the lowest deck, where the 
young folks could have fun without dis 
turbing the early sleepers. 

Every morning early risers liked to 
watch for the Tennesseean Air Carrier 
which would drop down beside the 
boat with the mail and daily paper 
After picking up the out-going mail. oft 
it flew, back to Nashville. 

Our last get-together was at New 
found Gap, where we found an abun- 
dance of delicious food served picnic 
style. Heaped-up platters of chicken, 
slaw, tomatoes, pickles, celery, shrimp, 
cheeses, potato salad, baked beans. 
white and rye bread. A chef, all in 
white, fried slices of real Tennessee ham 
which made huge, delicious sandwiches 
Your choice of drinks, and sweet Geor- 
gia watermelon! We'll never forget it. 
Our trip to Klingman’s Dome had given 
us an appetite, as well as a magnificent 
view of the mystic haze over the moun- 
tain tops. We all felt so good, and yet 
so sad as it neared time to say good- 
bye to fellow cruisers with whom we 
had shared such wonderful experiences 
for two weeks. 


Greene 





A Power-Full Future — 
Thanks to Coal! 


More than a hundred million tons of coal will be used this 
year to generate the nation’s electric power. Lighting the 
lights of great cities and lightening the work of daily living. 


Huge electric generating plants like this burn as much 
as 10,000 tons of coal a day. And, ton for ton, today’s 
better-prepared coal burned in the most modern plants 
develops 2 to 3 times the power that it did 30 years ago. 


One of the fastest growing needs in America today 


combustion equipment make it possible to get more 
is the need for more electric power. To meet this de- 


energy per ton than ever before. 

Now, and for hundreds of years to come, coal will 
be the nation’s most abundant, economical, and de- 
pendable source of heat and power. 


mand, electric utilities have expanded more rapidly 
than any other industry in America. This has required 
more and more fuel—most of it coal. 

Today the electric utilities have pushed ahead to 
take the place long occupied by steel as coal’s leading 
customer. 

There are sound reasons why electric utilities are 
relying so heavily on coal: Coal is America’s most 
abundant fuel—representing 92% of the nation’s fuel — sidion ae one "9 yee 
reserves. Coal is America’s most dependable fuel— Please send me your EDUCATIONAL KIT containing 
mined by a progressive, highly-mechanized industry seach aibad canta tr ie taal ae 
that can keep pace with the demand. Coal is America’s 
most economical fuel—better preparation plus better 


specimen copies of items available for classroom 
BITUMINOUS w& COAL 


distribution, including the new illustrated booklet, 
BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


“The Bituminous Coal Story,” and the latest U.S.A. 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


Coal Map. 
Washington, D. C. 
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By HARDY R. FINCH 


Greenwich (Conn.) H. S. 


Shopping for Ideas 


What | Found at the English Council Meeting 


VERY teacher takes from a conven- 

tion new ideas that change his view 

of his own work. Shopping for ideas at 

the Cincinnati convention of the Na- 

tional Council of Teachers of English, I 
found these four 


Wanted from English Teachers 


“We must do something to keep the 
living theatre alive,” Margaret Webster, 
noted director and actress, urged, add- 
ing that the English teachers are the one 
professional group who can do most. 

Max Lerner, New York Post column- 
ist, broadened the responsibility: “The 
tragic fact of our world is the failure of 
communication, . 
open 


.. Teachers must re 
communications and strengthen 
them. The role of the teacher is greater 
than that of the vaunted psychiatrists.” 

Willard C. Olsen, director of research 
in child development, University of 
Michigan, reminded teachers of the 
wider service of reading: . In the 
field of bibliotherapy, books are used 
lor the purpose of influencing the child 
favorably, Every time a teacher 
suggests a book to a child, he is acting 
as a guide to behavior.” 

“Teachers of English are critics,” 
pointed out Malcolm Cowley, critic and 
anthologist, “and it is the duty of all 
critics to state the truth as they see it 
themselves.” Mr. Cowley advised teach- 
ers not to be too much impressed by 
the current reputations of authors, 


Realistic Teaching of Writing 

“Few teachers realize that in profes- 
sional writing the assignment resembles 
closely the usual classroom theme as- 
signment,” said Max Herzberg. His ad- 
vice comes from experience as author 
and book editor of the Newark News. 
“The assignment is usually on a topic 
set by the (or editor),” he 
pointed out. “The assignment is almost 
always of a definite length. It is always 
‘due’ on a certain date. The assignment 
must be carried out in accordance with 
certain prescriptions. There are penal- 
ties for failure... .” 

Tell the students these truths about 
the writing process, he urged: 


teacher 


1. The process of writing is detest- 
able to the writer. 

2. Stern self-discipline is a necessity 
for writing. 

3. Writing rapidly need not imply a 
sacrifice of quality. 


4. Only amateurs talk about outlines. 

5. Inspiration is a phony . : . prac- 
tically a synonym for laziness. 

6. Ideas come as one writes. 

Mr. Herzberg urged teachers to give 
the student “some sense of progress and 
accomplishment” and to publish some 
writing orally or in print—with praise. 

His final advice: “Take a writing 
assignment yourself sometime.” 

From a career man in government, 
Philip M. Stern, assistant to Senator 
Paul Douglas, came more ideas on 
writing. Mr. Stern has found in his work 
the great importance of precise and 
concise writing. He declared that the 
MacArthur hearings on the Far East 
policy ran to 3,680 pages, equivalent of 
five full-length novels. During the 1951 
Senate session, 11,780,000 words were 
spoken or recorded. He cited these 
figures to show the need for placing 
more emphasis on “teaching people to 
express themselves simply before they 
are taught the fine points of writing.” 
He gave the following suggestions for 
practical writing: 

1. Put a premium on brevity. Have 
a maximum word list. 

2. Make liberal use of the precis. 
Have student summarize his own writ- 
ing and that of fellow students. 

3. Encourage illustrative examples. 

1. Encourage brevity and simplicity. 


New Curriculum Needed 


“We are learning much about the in- 
adequacies of our teaching,” Dr. Lou 
LaBrant of New York University stated. 
She pointed out that present-day failure 
is due to our lack of faith and vision, 
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“But to be serious for a moment... .” 


and advised that the useless course ma- 
terials and methods and busy work be 
eliminated. “This calls for a new cur- 
riculum in English,” she added. “We 
need a thorough revision . . . it is the 
obligation of English teachers to bring 
the issues to the child’s attention, but 
students alone cannot determine their 
curriculum. 

“Many teachers lose respect because 
they do not know what they are trying 
to do,” she continued. “There is still 
time to reconsider the patched and out- 
worn models and to build a new and 
significant English curriculum.” 

Robert Pooley, former NCTE presi- 
dent, gave several significant points 
which should be publicized and should 
be considered by curriculum makers 
and teachers: 


1. Only a portion of the students 
entering high school . . . will possess 
reading skill at or above the norm for 
the grade. 

2. Retardation will be wide, in some 
cases as much as six years. 

3. English classes should reasonably 
consist of students with no more than 
two years of retardation in reading. 

4. All students with more than two 
years of retardation should be in reading 
classes. 

Anticipating the great demand for a 
new curriculum in English, the Cur- 
riculum Commission, directed by Dora 
V. Smith, University of Minnesota, has 
scheduled its first volume for publica 
tion, March 15, 1952. Volume I, A Pro- 
gram in the Language Arts for American 
Youth, will give an overview of the 
language arts program in elementary 
and secondary schools and colleges. and 
will show teachers and administrators 
how to develop a program for all levels 
of students. 


High School-College Cooperation 

“We both face the same mass prob- 
lem,” said Strang Lawson of Colgate 
University. “There are many students 
in college who would not have been 
there fifty years ago. 

“Therefore we both have the prob- 
lem of providing challenging programs 
for students of high ability while making 
our contribution to the general educa- 
tion of the many,” Dr. Lawson added. 

“The colleges have not made clear 

(Continued on page 28-T) 





Tactede Consumer Education in your teaching. It is of vital importance 

if we are to become a nation of intelligent consumers. Our Consumer Education 

Program booklec outlines all of HFC’s consufner education services. Send for 

your free copy today. No obligation, of course. Watch our 1952 ads for 

our Money Management panel which will help you teach the achievements, philosophy 
and techniques of good money management. And a happy new year from all of us at HFC, 


Cordially, o> ‘ir 


Director of Consumer Education 





E quip your students for better loving with these 
vactical guides to teaching money management 


a 


“ 

Money Management booklets. HFC’s Money Man. 
agement booklets are the finest practical guides for teaching money 
management. They explain in easy step-by-step terms how to plan 
spending so that your money buys the things you want and need 
most. Included in this series are Your Budget, Children's Spending, 
Your Food Dollar, The Shelter Dollar, Your Shopping Dollar, Your 
Clothing Dollar, Your Health Dollar, The Recreation Dollar, and 
Home Furnishings. All are comprehensive booklets—well illustrated 
and charted. Send for your free copy of Consumer Education Program 
(shown below), which lists all HFC service booklets. 


Filmstrip lectures. HFC’s eleven interesting and 
varied filmstrips dramatize the information in many of 
the Money Management booklets and come with a well 
prepared talk. They are available on free Joan for one 
week. Current titles are listed on the order form which 
comes enclosed in the Consumer Education Program booklet 


Program planning. We're glad to help you plan 
consumer education programs on money management 
and to advise you on using our practical guides for better 
living. Next month we'll begin the first in our series of 
Money Management paneis—a timely, interesting col- 
umn that will give you helpful material for your teaching 


Budget counseling service. For help with per- 
sonal budgeting problems, write to our “Budget Ad- 
visor." This service is confidential and there is no charge 
or obligation. 





IMPORTANT 
FREE COPY! 


r Household's Consumer 


Consumer Education Department [7g 7- staan Rineemennnm erst 


Consumer Education Dept. No. 51 1-2 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


HOUSEHOLD Please send me a free copy of Consumer Education Program in 
FINANCE cluding order lists for booklets and hilmstrip lectures 


Name 


Ce poralia ” 


Address 
City 


School or organization 











READABLE Science Books 


for your 
High School Library 


The Atom at Work 


JACOB SACKS, Brookhaven National Lab- 
oratory. An interest-rousing account of 
the background of radioactivity and its 
application to better living in the fields 
of medicine, industry, agriculture, chem- 
istry, biology, and other specialities To 
quote The New York Times, “Some of 
the accounts of research projects read 
One of the best 
has seen any- 

$4.00 


200 Miles Up 


4. GORDON VAETH, Office of Naval Re- 
search. Here are the exciting facts about 
the exploration of our last frontier— 
space. "A book explaining simply and 
clearly why the US. is interested in high 
altitude research, how the flights are 
made, together with an evaluation of 

the resulting collected scientific data 
Thoroughly readable volume  includ- 
ing excellent and unusual photographs.” 

OOKLIST (American Library Asso- 
ciation 


Webs in the Wind 


The Habits of Web-Weaving Spiders 
WINIFRED DUNCAN. 


like detective stories 
surveys this reviewer 
where.” 


Engaging report of 
a two-years’ samney into the little 
known world of web-weaving spiders, 
affording the reader an opportunity to 
join a naturalist in first-hand field ex- 
ploration. Beautifully illustrated by the 
author, it shows the web-weavers as 
superb architects and beneficent trap- 
pers. “A lovely book, combining science 
and art in a delightful way A hand- 
some addition to any nature library.” 
John Kieran, 745 x $4.50 


The Private Life 
of the Protozoa 


Also by OUNCAN. A /ivid excursion 
among the tiny creatures who live in the 
busy aquatic universe of the author's 
gacsen pool at Cuernavaca, Mexico. Miss 

uncan records, in dramatic style, the 
lives of the amoe flatworms, snails, 
dragon and damsel flies, water striders, 
and other inhabitants of the pool—illus- 
trating her story with her own wonder- 
ful “poolscapes.” $3.00 


Boy’s Book of Snakes 


PERCY A. MORRIS, Chie/ ty Pea- 
i 


body Museum of Natural story, New 
Haven. The true facts about 
showing how useful many of them are 
Also, how to tell one kind from another 
and how to catch the harmless ones for 
pets, if one likes. Information about 
pessonous snakes, too including first-aid 
or snake bite. “Will appeal just as 
strongly to the girls, not to mention their 
elders of both sexes " DAY RE- 
VIEW OF LITERATURE. $3.00 


snakes, 


Colorful folder covering more complete selec- 
tien ef our Science Books yours on request. 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10 








The Classroom Teacher 


and Publie Relations 


N MORE than forty years of profes- 

sional experience I have never known 
of so much interest in “school public 
relations” as is clearly evident today. 
And in spite of the fact that there are 
now more Parent-Teacher Associations, 
citizens’ committees, and other groups 
actively at work to improve the schools 
than ever before, a deep, pervasive, and 
growing concern is felt for the future 
welfare of our educational systems by 
those in, and closest to, the schools. 

The many reasons for this accelerating 
anxiety and the motives and activities 
of various organizations which continu- 
ously level attacks at the schools have 
been rather widely publicized. 1 shall, 
therefore, not dwell upon these matters 
at this time. 

I fully realize that the most effective 
“public relations” of any school or school 
system is always present in what the 
students think and say about their 
schools, and what is evident in their 
conduct and achievements as a result 
of the schools’ influence. I know, too, of 
the many excellent ways in which 
school administrations and professional 
organizations assist the public to under- 
stand the work of the schools. 

But here I want to suggest a very 
practical and important plan by which 
each teacher-subscriber to Scholastic 
Magazines can be directly helpful in ex- 
tending widely in the community a 


clearer understanding of the aims, poli- 
cies, problems, and results of our 
schools. 

As you know, Scholastic published 
last November a separate section of 
each of our weekly magazines, called 
“Our American Schools.” The com- 
mendation of this effort on our part has 
been unanimous. We know, then, that 
the publication has met a real need 
among students and that it is appreci- 
ated also by many adults, Consequently 
I suggest: 

1. That the teacher collect from the 
students who are willing to cooperate 
ten or more copies of the section. 

2. Organize a small discussion group 
of adults who are willing to read the 
section and meet at least once to dis- 
cuss its contents and implications. 

3. Ask each member of the group to 
pass the publication on to some other 
adult in the community after the dis- 
cussion. 

Such circles of enlightenment and 
influence can do much in every com- 
munity to provide that kind of under- 
standing and support without which 
the schools cannot succeed. 


) Vt. Ctardiletin 


Chairman, Editorial Board 
Scholastic Magazines 





education. 


and why schools are as they are. 





When People Understand, They Have Faith 


Most of us work in school systems where we hear a great deal about 
public relations. Often we get the idea that public relations is something 
done by the central office. It seems remote from the classroom. 

Actually, public relations starts in the classroom. It is here that the pupils 

and ultimately the parents—get their ideas about teachers, schools, and 


Each day the classroom teacher has a multitude of individual contacts— 
with pupils, parents, and others in all walks of life. We teachers must know 
what and how these people think. We must be sure that they understand 
what the school is doing, how modern methods differ from those of the past, 


Our contacts with people must be improved. Public relations is essentially 
human relations. When the people understand, they have faith—and faith 
leads ultimately to those conditions where instruction is good, working con- 
ditions are satisfactory, and the morale of the staff is high. 


Introduction to It Starts in the Classroom, Public Relations Handbook for Class- 
room Teachers published by the National School Public Relations Assn. 
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Teaching Guides for JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


French Morocco (pp. 10, 11) 
We're from French Morocco 


(pp. 8, 9) 
Your Rugged Constitution—“You 
May Have the Body” (p. 13) 


Aims for the Pupil 

1. To.gain practice in creative writ- 
ing. 

2. To learn to sieve an article for 
specific information and to find interest- 
ing ways of organizing the facts found. 

3. To gain some knowledge of the 
U. S. air bases in French Morocco. 

4. To understand certain of the prob- 
lems faced by the Moroccans in earning 
a livelihood. 

5. To become acquainted with the 
question of Moroccan independence. 

6. To develop the art of letter writ- 
ing. 

7. To gain practice in locating in- 
formation in the Constitution of the 


U. S. 


Procedure for study 
of the theme article 

To THe Pupus: 1. What might the 
thoughts of the pilot be as he flies over 
French Morocco to the new U. S. air 
base near Casablanca? How do you 
suppose he feels about the Arab farmer 
winnowing grain in the fields below 
him? Write down some of the thoughts 
that may be passing through his mind 
as he guides his plane across French 
Morocco. 

2. Moroccan farmers, fishermen, and 
herdsmen, and the dwellers in old cities 
hear the roar of motors in the sky and 
look up to see a plane flash by. Write 
out a few of the thoughts they may be 
thinking as they watch their sheep, haul 
in their nets, toss their grain, or work 
at their crafts in the narrow streets of 
Casablanca. 

3. Government leaders from various 
places are talking about Morocco today. 
What are they saying about indepen- 
dence for that country? 

To THe Teacuer: It is suggested that 
the following samplings of the soliloquy 
be read aloud to the pupils so that they 
may better grasp the idea of such 
composition work. They should refer 
freely to the Junior Scholastic article 
and to any other material on French 
Morocco as they write. 


SOLILOQUIES 
Pilot's Thoughts 
Half an hour and we'll be there—at 
the new air base near Casablanca! I’m 
glad we've left the steep mountains of 


French Morocco behind us. . . . Level 
country down there where the farmers 
are working in their wheat fields 

working the way their forefathers 
worked a thousand years ago... no 
modern machinery. The farmers of 
French Morocco need tractors and har- 
vesters and power to run them... . 
Funny thing . . . airplanes up here in 
the sky and ancient methods of farming 
in the fields below us. . It’s some- 
thing for us all to think about... . 


Arab Farmer's Thoughts 

Another one sails by like a big bird 
with wings of silver... . When I was 
small I heard a story about a flying 
carpet that traveled to far places. . . . 
Never have I been beyond our market 
town. . . . Never have I been farther 
from home than my donkey goes... . 
My thoughts wander. I must return to 
the winnowing of the grain. . . . I won- 
der if it is true as someone in the 
market said one day, that there are ma- 
chines that take the grain- from the 
husks. . Threshing machines, the 
man said they were called. . . 


Arab Herdsman’s Thoughts 


Here the grazing land is better. . . . 
The sheep and goats will feed well for 
a time. . . . Now to set up our tents... 
and to gather the herd together in the 
center of the tent circle when night 
comes. .. . It was a weary journey 
through the rugged ‘mountain crags to 
reach this fresh grazing place. . . . Al- 
ways wandering, always wandering. 

. . The herdsmen have no home such 
as the farmer has, . . . They move on 
and on like that great silver airplane. 


Desert Dweller’s Thoughts 

How wonderful my camel is! Here 
on the edge of the great Sahara Desert 
he manages to live, even though he 
must go without water for weeks, even 
though he gets but thorny shrubs for 
his supper. . . . The camel is the desert 





SEMESTER REVIEW TEST 


The First-Semester Review Test, 
containing objective quizzes for 
readers of Junior Scholastic, will be 
delivered as part of the January 23 
issue. 

The test will be based on mate- 
rial and events covered in Junior 
Scholastic from Sept. 19, 1951, 
through Jan. 23, 1952. 

The test will oceupy the middle 
four pages of the magazine for the 
benefit of teachers who may wish 
to use it separately from the regu- 
lar content. 








Incorrect Order Card 
May Have Reached You 


Order cards listing an incorrect 
price of Junior Scholastic for the 
second semester may have been in- 
cluded with your copy of last 
week's Teacher Edition. Please 
check the price printed on order 
cards in your possession, and if any 
cards show the incorrect price of 
45 cents, we ask that you change it 
to 50 cents—the same price that 
applied to first-semester orders. 
There has been no change in the 
price of Junior Scholastic. 

Scholastic’s 1952 News Map of 
the World will soon be distributed 
to teachers renewing their orders 
for the second semester, or whose 
orders are on a school-year basis, If 
you have not already renewed your 
class subscription for the second 
semester, please do so today. We 
shall reserve your copy of the big, 
colorful wall map especially de- 
signed for featuring significant 
news and making weekly revisions 
as the news changes. 

















herdsman’s friend. . . . This life is free 
and wild, but the burning heat of the 
glaring sun and the bitter cold of the 
desert night make it hard. . . . I think I 
shall settle on an oasis some day and 
have a small white adobe house with 
a date palm beside my door, . , . There 
goes another flying man with silver 
wings. 


Fisherman's Thoughts 

I wonder whether the people up 
there in the sky can see me down here 
with my boatload of tunny and sar- 


dines. .. . 1 wonder how the ocean looks 
from an air lane... . I wonder where 
that big sky boat is going. . . . I won- 
der who is piloting that airship. . . 


Arab Craftsman’s Thoughts 


There are many planes overhead, 
now that there is a new U. S. air base 
near this city. ... How wide and clean 
the sky is and how narrow and dark 
are the alleys of Casablanca! This is 
our country’s main port, too. . . . Here 
where we craftsmen live it is noisy and 
dirty. . . . Here we work in our tiny 
shops making pottery . . . making leath- 
er goods . . . weaving beautiful fab- 
rics... . I would like to ride some day 
in one of those American planes, . . . 


Voices of Arab Nations 


We must bring Morocco’s case before 
the U. N. General Assembly. .. . The 
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LOOKING AHEAD WITH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Next Issue: Janvary 23 
Theme Article: Inland Seas (Great 
Lakes and Buffalo, N. Y.), film- 
text article 
Your Rugged Constitution: 
States and the U.S. 
Semester Review Test 


The 


No issue January 30 
(End of first semester) 


February 6 
Theme Article: Korea 
World Friendship Series: How We 
Live in Korea 
Your Rugged Constitution: A review 











U. N. should make France get out of 
Morocco. .. . Egypt, Iran, and Iraq are 
backing the Moroceans, , . . Indepen- 
dence for Morocco, ... 


Voices of the U.S., 
France, and Britain 


Morocco is not ready for indepen- 
dence, ... Most Moroccans cannot read 
and write, .. . How could they direct 
the country’s business affairs? There is 
no need for the U. N. to consider the 
... Not that the United States is 
against independence for Morocco, but 
we have air bases we must control. . .. 


Cause, 


We're from French Morocco 


Jai Abderralimane is an Arab boy 
who lives in the city of Fez in French 
Morocco, He would like to make friends 
with a few American boys, Plan a class 
letter to him and then see whether you 
can get anyone to help you translate 
it into French, Here are some sugges- 
tions for your letter conversation: 

1. Tell Jai what you would most 
like to have him show you, if you ever 
visited Fez—the snake charmers and 
storytellers, the stone carvers, the cele- 
bration of L’Aid el Kebir, or 
with Arabic sound tracks. 

2. Exchange opinions on “my fa- 
vorite food.” 

Lahbabi Houria and her best friend, 
Lalaouia Khadija, would like to learn 
about life in the United States. Here 
are some ideas for letters you could 
write to these girls: 

1. Lahbabi tells about the talks she 
has with her grandmother, Relate some 
of your experiences with your grand- 
parents, 

2. The feast Le Mouloud comes in 
December, Tell about the December 
holidays celebrated here—Christmas and 


Hanukkah, 


movies 


Your Rugged Constitution 


A summary of the Constitution stud- 
ies presented by Junior Scholastic this 


term could take the form outlined be- 
low. 

STEP I: Write the following ques- 
tions on thirteen separate cards: 

1. Preamble—What does it say about 
the aims of the Constitution of the 
United States? (Oct. 3 issue) 

2. Section 1 of Article 1—What does 
it say about Congress? (Oct. 10) 

3. Clause 2, section 2 of Article 1- 
What does it say about the members of 
the House of Representatives? (Oct. 
17) 

4. Clause 3, section 3 of Article 1- 
What does it say about a United States 
Senator? (Oct. 24) 

5. Clause 4, section 3 of Article 1— 
What does it say about the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States? (Oct. 24) 

6. Clause 2, section 4 of Article 1- 
What does it say about the meetings of 
Congress? (Oct. 31) 

7. Clause 2, section 7 of Article 1— 
What does it say about the President of 
the United States? (Nov. 7) 

8. Clause 1, section 7 of Article 1— 
What does it say about taxes? (Nov. 
14) 

9. Clause 3, section 8 of Article 1- 
What does it say about commerce? 
(Nov. 28) 

10. Clause 4, section 8 of Article 1- 
What does it say about aliens in the 
United States? (Dec. 5) 

11. Explain bill of attainder and ex 
post facto law. (Jan. 16) 

12. Explain habeas corpus. (Jan. 16) 

13. Tell about the Constitution’s 
elastic clause, (Jan. 9) 

STEP II: Provide the class with 
several copies of the Constitution of the 
United States or with the designated 
issues of Junior Scholastic. 

STEP ILI: Have the question cards 
drawn from a box by various pupils who 
in individual or group study will search 
out the information asked for. 

STEP IV: Ask two members of the 
clas to act as quiz leaders naming 
clauses of the Constitution and asking 
for a reading aloud of the texts, together 
with any explanation of them which the 
pupils are able to give. 


QUICK QUIZ § 


Ten Questions for ao Five-minute Quiz 


1. What does habeas corpus mean 
when translated into English? (You 
may have the body) 

2. George F. Kennan has been ap- 
pointed U. S$. Ambassador to what 
country? (Russia) 

3. Name the country which is start- 
ing jet air service on the London-Rome 
route, (Britain) 

4. The March of Dimes is part of 


the campaign to fight what disease? 
(Polio or infantile paralysis) 

5. U. S. scientists for the first time 
have harnessed atomic energy to pro- 
duce what other kind of power? (Elec- 
tricity ) 

6. French Morocco borders on what 
large body of water? (The Atlantic) 

7. What animals are raised by Mo- 
rocco’s wandering desert herdsmen? 
(Camels) 

8. What animals are raised by Mo- 
rocco’s mountain herdsmen? (Sheep 
and goats) 

9. In what part of French Morocco 
does the largest number of people live? 
(On the coastal plain) 

10. What country has permission to 
build five air bases in French Mo- 


rocco? (The U. S.) 





Answers to Quiz-Word Puzzle, p. 22 

ACROSS: Il-may; 4-aces; 6-has; 8-lose; 11- 
O.P.S.; 12-lily; 13-tea; 14-lye; 15-Scot; 18-hue; 
19-burn, 20-was; 2l-set, 24-ore; 25-Utah; 26- 
net; 27-note; 28-trip; 30-sat 

DOWN: 1-Massachusetts; 2-A.C.; 3-yell; 
5-soil; 6-hot; 7-apes; 9-sly; 10-eye; 16-our; 
17-ten; 19-bare; 20-won; 2l-stop; 22-eat; 23- 
the; 25-unit; 29-ra 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 18 

1. VISITING FRENCH MOROCCO: lea; 
2-b; 3-c; 4-b; 5-a; 6-b. 

2. WITH JAI AND LAHBABI: 1-~; 2-X; 
3-X; 4-—; 5-X; 6-~; 7-X; 8-~. 

3. MATCH THEM UP: a-4; b-2; c-1. 

4,.NEWS ROUNDUP 155,300,000; 250; 
smell; farmers; electricity; Chinese-Ameri- 
cans; dollars. 

5. PICTURE TO GUIDE YOU: 1-Kennan; 
2-Russia 





Tools for Teachers 


Korea 


Feb. 6 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Report on Korea 
(Armed Forces Talk 379), 1951, 5¢, 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. United Action in Korea, 
(United Nations Publications 1951. No. 
1.5), 1951, 25¢, United Nations Build- 
ing, Dept. of Public Information, New 
York, N. Y. 

BOOKS: Korea Today, by George M. 
McCune, $5.00 (Harvard Univ. Press, 
1950). Japan, Korea, Formosa, by E. S. 
Tietjens, $1.60 (Wheeler, 1940). Pong 
Choolie, You Rascal, by Lucy Herndon 
Crockett, $3.00 (Holt, 1951). 

ARTICLES: “War That Is No War 
and a Truce That Isn’t a Peace,” U. S. 
News & World Report, Dec. 7, 1951. 
“Preview in Korea; the Task of Relief,” 
N. Y. Times Magazine, Aug. 19, 1951. 
“Forgotten People,” Time, July 16, 
1951. “Sunday After Korea,” by Nora 
Waln, Atlantic Monthly, May, 1951. 

FILMS: Our Stand in Korea, 20 min- 
utes, sale, Government Films Depart- 
ment, United World Films, 1445 Park 
Ave., New York 29, N. Y. 
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Junior Scholastic 


YOUR WORLD-VIEW MAGAZINE FOR SCHOOL AND HOME 


Francis Kee Teller, 

star of “Navajo,” reads 
the monthly newspaper 
printed in his language 
for Indians whe live 

on the Navajo reservation. 


(See “New Movies,” page 16.) | 
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Get your free copy of 


44 1 44 
It’s a Snap 
Kodak's famous book designed for 

High School and College people. 


Write to: John VanGuilder, Room 
807, Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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All-Americans eat hot Quaker Oats— 
The Giant of the Cereals! 


ee 
All-American Football Star, WILLIAM "DUB" JONES, Says: 


HOT QUAKER OATS 
HELPS GIVE ME 


TAKE A TIP FROM ALL-AMERICANS like William “Dub” Jones, 
star back of the famous Cleveland Browns, who tied a National 
Football League record by scoring six touchdowns against the 
Chicago Bears last November 25. ‘“‘Dub”—as well as millions of 
high echool fellows and girls, mothers, and fathers—knows that 


hot Quaker Oats is wonderfully delicious, wholesome, low-cost 
nourishment. 


Now comes a leading State University which tested 14 nationally 
known breakfast cereals, both hot and cold, of all shapes and kinds. 
In results published recently, Quaker Oats is first in nourishing, 
life-giving protein! So why eat any other cereal; do as many All- 
Americans do and eat hot Quaker Oats every morning—rich in 





energy, stamina, and life-giving protein for young and old alike. 


Be sure to see that Quaker Oats is on your mother’s shopping list 
right now! 


* Results published in “Food Research,’’ 
a nationally known scientific journal. 


QUAKER 
OAT 


= \ al 
Stil less than (GG) a serving! 








QUESTION: Who planted the first fruit in 
America? 

ANSWER: Spanish missionaries, who settled in 
California in the 18th century, planted the first 
fruit—grepes. The vines produced abundant crops 
in summer, but fruit was needed for the winter 
diet, too, So the missionaries dried the surplus 
grapes in the sun to produce raisins, which are so 
rich in iron and natural fruit sugars. 





QUESTION: How old is the sport of TugO’ War? 


ANSWER: Tug O’ War goes way back to the days 
of the Greeks, but it wasn’t a sport then. It was 
devised as a means of developing the upper body 
muscles of the soldiers, so that they would be bet- 
ter able to pull army wagons. Too bad these Greek 
soldiers didn’t know about “energy” breakfasts! 














QUESTION: Why is an “energy” breakfast so 
important? 


ANSWER: It gives you a tug of energy just 
when you need it most—in the morning. And it 
will “keep pulling” for you all day! Skipping 
breakfast, or skimping on it, can drag you back. 
So eat an “energy” breakfast every day: bread 
and butter (or fortified margarine), cereal*, milk, 
and fruit or fruit juice. 


* - .» for instance, 
Post’s swell 
fruit 'n cereal 


treat, Raisin Bran. 


Post Teastios Post's Raisin Bran Post's 40% Bron Flekes Post-Tens Grape-Nuts Grope-Nuts Fickes Post's Wheat Meal Suger Crisp 

















Acme 
FIRST TIBETAN GIRL who has come to 
U.S. to study is Tenki Sangmu Tenduf 
La, 19. She will enroll at College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, New York City. 
She looks forward to being first doctor 
to practice modern medicine in Tibet. 
Her name translated is ‘‘Tender Flower.’ 


Eisenhower Will Run 
For President, if Asked 


General Dwight D. Eisenhower is 
willing to run for President on the 
Republican ticket. But, the general 
said, he would become a candidate 
only if he got “a clear-cut call to po- 
litical duty.” 

For months both Republicans and 
Democrats have been wondering if 
General Eisenhower was willing to 
run for President. “Ike for President” 
clubs have sprung up all over our 
country. But the general kept sill 
about his plans. 

One of the general's strongest sup- 
porters is Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Republican of Massachu- 


setts. A few days ago, Senator Lodge . 


said he was going to enter the gen- 
eral in the New Hampshire pri- 
maries as Republican candidate. (In 
primary elections, the people of a 
state have a chance to tell their dele- 
gates which candidate they favor. 
Delegates choose the candidate at a 
convention. ) 

The next day the general broke his 
silence and said he would run. But 
he said that he now holds a very im- 
portant job, heading the defenses of 
the free world in Western Europe. 
He said he would not leave this job 
to campaign for the nomination. 

Our Feb. 13 issue will tell you 
more about the coming election. 


sie Fis one His Ship 


A good captain does not desert his 
ship. That is one of the great tradi- 
tions of the sea. 

Out of the violent storms which 
recently swept the eastern Atlantic 
comes the story of a man who lived 
up to this tradition. Alone, he pitted 
his life against the raging sea to 
save his ship. 

The hero is Henrik Kurt Carlsen 
of Woodbridge, N. J., skipper of the 
U.S. freighter Flying Enterprise. 

Huge waves cracked the freighter 
open amidships. Listing badly, she 
was in danger of sinking at any mo- 
ment. Capt. Carlsen called for rescue 
ships and ordered his 10 passengers 
and 40 crew members overboard. 
All were rescued 
except one mem- 
ber of the crew. 

But the skip- 
per stuck _to his 
ship, determined 
te save her if it 
was possible. He 
decided to see her 
into port or see 
her down. 

For five days 
he fought alone, with only tea and 
dried food to eat. On the sixth day a 
British tug reached the battered 
freighter. A daring mate swung him- 
self aboard. He and the captain 
made fast a tow line. 

As we go to press, the tug and 
freighter are inching their way to- 
ward an English port. 


The four U.S. airmen arrested by 
Hungary are free again. (See Junior 
Scholastic, Jan. 9.) They were freed 
after the United States paid $120,000 
in fines to the Hungarian govern- 
ment. 

Our Government told Hungary it 
had not paid the “so-called fines 
willingly.” After the fliers were safe, 
the U.S. barred Americans from 
traveling in Hungary and closed 
Hungarian consulate offices in the 
U.S. It asked the U.N. to take up 
the matter of Hungarian blackmail. 


Wide World 


Capt. Carlsen 


Wide World 
GUN THAT SHOOTS ROUND CORNERS is 
one of new weapons developed for U. S. 
tank crews and infantrymen. Sgt. Donald 
D. Rector of Muskegon, Mich., demon- 
strates the new sub-machine gun, which 
can fire 450 .45 caliber bullets per minute. 


Korea Talks Snarled 
On PWs and Airfields 


The Korean truce talks remain 
deadlocked. As we went to press, the 
Communists were still demanding 
the right to build military airfields 
during a truce. The United Nations 
refuses to allow this. More airfields 
would mean a tremendous gain in 
Communist air strength. 

Nor was there agreement on the 
exchange of prisoners. The United 
Nations holds about 132,000 Com- 
munist prisoners; the Communists 
hold about 11,000 United Nations 
prisoners. 

The U.N. offered to exchange 
prisoners man-for-man—one U.N, 
prisoner for one Communist prison- 
er. Under this plan, when the Com- 
munists had no more U. N. prisoners 
to exchange, they would give up 
South Korean civilians instead. But, 
said the U. N., no prisoners on either 
side would be forced to return. 

The Communists turned down 
this part of the plan. They know that 
thousands of North Korean and Chi- 
nese prisoners in U.N. hands don’t 
want to return to communism... 

The Dec. 27 truce deadline is now 
well past. This means that if a truce 
is agreed on, a new cease-fire line 
can be set. If either side gains 
ground in fightin the line may be 
changed to fchudo it 
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U.S. Blocks Blackmail 
By Chinese Communists 


. The Chinese have great respect 
for their elders. Even after they 
leave for foreign lands, the Chinese 
send money back to their elders. 

After the Communists took over 
in China, many of the 11,000,000 
Chinese overseas stopped sending 
money back. They feared that the 
money would never reach their 
loved ones but would be seized by 
the Communist government. 

The Communists turned to black- 
- mail. They arrested thousands of 
persons in China. Then they sent 
ransom letters to the Chinese living 
overseas. The Communists threat- 
ened to torture or kill their relatives 
unless heavy fines were paid. 

More than half of the 80,000 Chi- 
nese-Americans received such ran- 
som demands. Many paid from $500 
to $6,000 to free a relative. 

But paying did no good at all. The 
Communists quickly demanded an- 
other payment for the same prisoner. 

Then the U. S. stepped in. U. S. 
Treasury officials said there is only 
one way to deal with the Commu- 
nists: “Refuse to bow down to their 
demands.” Our Government banned 
all payments to the Communists. 

Recently the Voice of America re- 
ported that Russia had a hand in 
starting the Communist ransom 
blackmail. “Russia needs U. S. dollars 
to carry on Communist propaganda 
in freedom-loving nations,” explained 
the Voice. “So it demanded payment 


in U. S. dollars for the miliary equip- 
ment it shipped to Communist forces 
in Korea. Thus Russia forced the 
Chinese Communists to squeeze out 
money from Chinese-Americans.” 


Kennan Is Appointed 
Ambassador to Russia 


President Tru- 
man has appoint- 
ed George F. 
Kennan of Mil- 
waukee, Wiscon- 
sin, as U. S. am- 
bassador to Rus- 
sia. The U. S. Sen- 
wae ate is oe to 

ee’ approve the ap- 
George F. Kennan pointment. 

Mr. Kennan, 47, has made the 
Foreign Service his life’s work. For 
more than 25 years he has served as 
a State Department diplomat. 

In the early 1930s the State De- 
partment chose Mr. Kennan and 
several other men for special train- 
ing in Russian history, literature, and 
language. Since then Mr. Kennan 
has carefully studied Russian affairs. 
Today he is looked upon as the out- 
standing U. S. expert on Russia. 

In 1947 Mr. Kennan set up and 
directed the State Department's 
long-range policy planning staff. 
That year he became widely known 
after writing an article which he 
signed “X.” 

In this article, Mr. Kennan recom- 
mended steps that the U. S. should 
take in dealing with Russia. He 
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called for a containment (holding 
in) policy. He said our nation should 
build a powerful “fence” around the 
Communist world to hold back Rus- 
sia and keep it from grabbing more 
territory. Mr. Kennan urged free- 
dom-loving nations to make them- 
selves strong enough to stand up 
against Communist attack. 


Revised Treaty Lets Italy 
Build Up Armed Strength 


The Italian Peace Treaty has been 
changed by the U. S. and its West- 
ern allies. Italy no longer is branded 
as a defeated enemy nation. It will 
be allowed to build up its armed 
forces for defense. 

Under the treaty, signed in 1947, 
Italy could not have an army of 
more than 250,000 men. It could not 
have jet planes, atomic weapons, 
tanks, or new battleships. 

The Italian government complained 
that the treaty left Italy defenseless 
against communism. Italy is a mem- 
ber of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. “Therefore,” said its 
government, “our nation should be 
allowed to build up its strength.” 

The changing of the peace treaty 
means Italy can now do this. After 
the treaty changes were made the 
U. S. sent a special note to the Ital- 
ian government. The note congratu- 
lated Italy for striding ahead since 
the end of World War II and “be- 
coming an equal, member of the 
democratic and freedom-loving fam- 
ily of nations.” 


WORLD FRIENDSHIP NEWS 


Junior Scholastic has recently re- 
ceived a number of letters from the 
World Friendship boys and girls 
whose stories have appeared in Jun- 
ior Scholastic this term. All of them 
have received between 500 and 2,000 
letters from readers of Junior Scho- 
lastic. They have asked us to tell you 
how much they have enjoyed your 
letters and how pleased they are to 
know that U. S. boys and girls are 
interested in them. They also asked 
us to wish you a happy New Year. 

The boys and girls have answered 
some letters. But they do not have 
time to answer all the hundreds of 
letters they have received. The one 
exception is Esther Lemm of Pan- 
ama (Junior Scholastic, October 10). 
She hopes to answer all her letters 
during her vacation. 
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THE MARCH OF DIMES drive to fight 
polio Is now on. Polio is the only epi- 
demic disease still increasing in the 
U. S$. Between 1948 and 1951 about 
132,000 persons were stricken with polio. 


1951 Broke Records 
In Multitude of Ways 


A record-breaking year—that was 
1951. 

More Americans had jobs than in 
any other year in U. S. history. They 
produced more goods, earned more 
money, spent more money, owned 
more goods, and saved more money 
than in any other year. 

During the year, our’ population 
zoomed to more than 155,300,000. 
Meat eating also hit a new high in 
1951. Americans ate an average of 
250 pounds of meat for the year, 
about 25 per cent more meat than 
they ate before World War II. 

More babies were born than in 
any other year—3,900,000. 

Here are some other facts and 
figures about the U. S.: 

The U. S. has more than 45,000,000 
telephones. This is about 12,000,000 
more telephones than all other na- 
tions combined. Five out of six U. S. 
homes have piped running water. 
Almost every home has at least one 
radio, One in every eight homes has 
a TV set. There are more than 
15,500,000 TV sets in the U. S. 

What about 1952? Maurice J. 
Tobin, U. S, Secretary of Labor, says 
most of 1951's records will be broken 
this year. 
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Fishy (but true) Tale 


A Wisconsin scientist says fish 
smell—and he doesn’t mean it the 
way you think he does. He means 
that fish can tell different odors apart. 

Take salmon as an example of this 
fishy tale. Every spring they leave 
the ocean and return to the fresh 
water streams where they were born. 
They go home to spawn (lay eggs). 
But how do they find their way 
back? 

The scientist says it is possible 
they smell their way back. Fish, he 
says, have a keen “bloodhound” 
sense of smell. 

In his tests, the scientist places 
minnows in a special tank. One end 
of the tank has a metal bar which 
can shock minnows slightly. The 
scientist drops food for the minnows 
near the shocker. When the shocker 
is off, he fills the tank with the odor 
of a certain water plant. When the 
shocker is on, he fills the tank with 
the odor of a different water plant. 

“The minnows soon learn to tell 
the odors apart,” the scientist re- 
ports. “They refuse to swim to the 
food near the shocker when they 
smell the shocker odor. The minnows 
have learned 12 different odors and 
remember them, too.” 

The scientist is also studying river 
waters and reports that they have 
different odors. He says salmon prob- 
ably find their way home from the 
ocean by catching a sniff of their 
home river's odor and following it. 


Light from Atomic Energy 


The mighty power of atomic ener- 
gy has been tamed by U. S. scien- 
tists to produce electricity for the 
first time. The scientists produced 
100 kilowatts at an atomic plant near 
Arco, Idaho, in a recent two-day 
test. 

The plant's atomic pile, or furnace, 
was used to heat a liquid metal. 
Only a small fraction of the furnace’s 
great heat was needed. The liquid 
metal was then pumped through 
pipes in large tanks of water. Heat 
thrown off by the pipes boiled the 
water. Soon, enough steam pressure 
was built up to power turbines. The 
turbines generated electricity to light 
the building in which the atomic 
furnace is located. 


A scientist reported that it will 
be a long time before atomic energy 
can be used to produce electricity 
in U. S. homes. cost is too high. 
But experiments are now going on 
to find methods and equipment to 
bring down the cost. 


Chemical Aids Farmers 


A new man-made chemical to 
improve soil and increase food crops 
has been developed by U. S. scien- 
tists. The chemical, called krilium, 
turns certain worn-out soil into 
healthy soil in a matter of hours. 

Worn-out soil breaks up into large 
clumps, which form a heavy crust 
when baked by the sun. This crust 
cuts down crop yields by blocking 
off the air and water seeds need 
for growth. Without air and water, 
seeds rot soon after they are planted. 

Krilium, used in powder form, can 
be mixed easily with soil. The chem- 
ical makes worn-out soil spongy. Air 
and water can then reach the seeds. 
When mixed with good soil, krilium 
preyents it from breaking into large 
clumps and from being covered with 
a heavy crust. 

In recent tests, scientists planted 
radishes, carrots, and corn in worn- 
out soil treated with krilium. It in- 
creased the crop yield by about 50 
per cent. Krilium is now being tested 
in all parts of the U. S. Scientists 
say the chemical also holds soil in 
place. 

Krilium will be ready for market 
by 1953. Farmers say it will cut 
down the cost of caring for soil. 
Krilium was developed by chemists 
of the Monsanto Chemical Company. 


London-Rome by Jet 


Britain soon will launch the world’s 
first jet airliner service, a flight be- 
tween London and Rome. Four De 
Haviland Comets will be used to 
make the flight. They will travel 500 
miles an hour at an altitude of more 
than seven miles, Each’ Comet will 
carry 36 passengers. 

This service will be the first step 
toward Britain’s plan for round-the- 
world jet routes. The jets are sched- 
uled to fly from London across the 
U. S. and Canada to Tokyo, to span 
the Pacific Ocean‘to Australia, 
to return home by way of India, 
Africa, and Europe. 





By JAl ABDERRAHMANE 


Y FATHER works in a palace 

where a sultan once lived. It is 
now the finest hotel in Fez, and my 
father is a valet* there. Sometimes 
I visit him at the hotel during his 
working hours. I like to hide in the 
garden, and watch English ‘and 
American tourists drinking their cof- 
fee in the patio. 

I do not get a chance to see many 
American tourists in the section of 
the city where I live. Fez is really 
three cities in one, and my home 
is in the old medina, built in the 
800s. The medina is where most of 
us Arabs of Fez live. Farther up the 
hill is the Jewish section, called the 
mellah. Beyond the mellah lies the 
new city of Fez, where the French 
and Spanish have their homes. It is 
there that I go school. 

The school is quite far away from 
my home in the medina. My parents 
and two brothers and I live in two 
rooms in a large adobe building 
which we share with many other 
families. 

I must get up at 5 o'clock in the 
morning to get to school by 8. For 
breakfast I have the round, flat bread 
eaten in all Arab homes, and drink 
cafe au lait. That is the French name 
for hot, strong coffee mixed half-and- 
half with hot milk. 

I walk about a mile to meet the 


This is school Jai and Lahbabi attend. Lycee means high school. 
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school bus. It does not stop near my 
house because the mud roads in our 
part of the medina are too narrow 
and steep for cars and buses. 

My brother and I go to the French 
school in Fez. My brother is in an 
upper grade, but I am 11 and in the 
sixth form. This is about equal to 
your seventh grade, I think. This is 
my first year at the French school. 
Before, I attended an Arab school in 
the medina for four years. There I 
learned to speak French, and memo- 
rized parts of the Koran, the holy 
book of Mohammedanism, my re- 
ligion. Last year I took a special test 
given for Arab students, and I was 
one of the few boys who passed and 
was accepted in the French school. 

At this school I study French, Eng- 
lish, history, geography, natural sci- 
ence, mathematics, music, drawing, 
and manual training. Mathematics is 
my favorite subjeet, for 1 want to 
learn to keep accounts in my uncle's 
shop. Uncle is a cloth merchant. 

I find the French school more fun 
than the Arab school because we 
play basketball and football here. I 
dress just like all the French boys at 
my school—in short pants and a light 
sport shirt. Most Arab boys wear 
these European clothes, although our 
fathers still wear the old Arab cos- 
tume called a djellaba. This is a long 


hooded wool cloak with wide sleeves, 
worn over a wool shirt. 

Our school gives us a long lunch 
period of two and a half hours. I 
spend most of this time traveling 
home and back to school again. The 
long trip does not leave me much 
time to eat my bowl of couscous. 
This is a kind of cereal, made of 
dried, crushed grain cooked with salt 
water. It is served with vegetables 
or mutton or beef, and we eat it 
every day. In winter, I drink mint 
tea after my meal, but in summer I 
have Coca-Cola. Arabs drink a lot 
of Coca-Cola. Our religion forbids 
us to take wine or any alcoholic 
beverage. 

At 5 o'clock, when I return home 
from my afternoon session at school, 
Mother has a snack of bread and 
sugar and mint tea for me. We do 
not eat supper until 8 o'clock, when 
my father gets back from work. Then 
we have vegetable soup or a bow] of 
milk and bread. 

Thursdays there are no classes. 
My brother and I enjoy wandering 
through the city. We may go beyond 
the city walls to listen to the story- 
teller. He is an Arab who sits on a 
hillside and spins tales of wonderful 
adventures that continue from day 
to day. Everyone who stops by to 
listen throws him a few coins. 


Jai is 11 and has just started going to the French school in Fez. 





French Morocco 


As told to Marvine Howe 


Sometimes my brother and I watch 
snake charmers who show us how 
to kiss cebras, or we listen to travel- 
ing doctors who have wonderful new 
medicines. We may visit the shop of 
the stone carver, who carves out lit- 
tle pigeons; or stop to see the copper 
shops where workers hammer de- 
signs on large trays; or watch the 
shoemakers dying leathers pink, 
green, and red for babouches, slip- 
per-like Arab shoes. Then too, almost 
every Thursday we go to a movie, 
usually a cowboy or gangster film 
from your country. These are shown 
with Arabic sound tracks, and 
French subtitles. 


LIFE AT HOME 


During the rest of the week, I am 
very busy. I spend many hours do- 
ing homework, and I have chores, 
too. My brother and I often go to 
the market for our mother when she 
is busy at home with laundry or 
cooking. We buy charcoal for the 
stove, or oil for our lamp, as well 
as vegetables and meat. 

In the summer the nights are so 
hot that it is impossible to sleep in- 
doors. We take our mattresses cut on 
the roof and sleep beneath the stars. 
In winter I go to bed early, by 9 
p.m., to keep warm. We keep the 
stove burning and lie very close to- 
gether. It can be very cold in this 
part of Morocco. 

Our Mohammedan sabbath is on 
Friday, and then I go to the mosque* 
to pray and listen to sermons and 
verses from the Koran. We celebrate 
many religious holidays with feasts. 

In autumn we have the holiday of 
L’Aid el Kebir, which is the time of 
sacrificing sheep. One man in each 
family must kill a sheep and turn 
its head towards Mecca, our holy 
city. Then for seven nights we visit 
our friends’ homes to celebrate. The 
men and boys sit in one room on 
cushions around small tables, while 
the women cook for us. They serve 
us roast mutton and raisin sauce, 


*® Means word is defined on page 14, 


couscous and vegetables, chicken 
with olives, beef with almond sauce, 
and curried rice. ' 

Each course of the feast is served 
in a large bowl, and every guest eats 
by dipping three fingers of his right 
hand into this serving bowl. For des- 
sert we eat honey cake with sweet 
cteam, or an almond-filled pastry. 

After the feast at our house, I play 
my flute while my uncles and cousins 
beat their drums and chant. The 
women serve us mint and almond 
cookies, and we play and sing all 
through the night. The women must 
sit quietly in a back room during our 
feasting. 

Summertime means vacation for 
us. School is closed from the end of 
June until October. Sometimes Father 
takes my brother and me on a fish- 
ing trip, or for a week-end visit to 
Casablanca. Most summers I go to a 
summer camp in the mountains 
about 30 miles from Fez. It is cool 
there, and I can go swimming in the 
mountain lakes. 

I do not know any Americans, but 
I would like to make frieads with 
a few boys whom I could write 
to in French. My address is: Oued, 
Rchacha, No. 1, Fez, Medina, French 
Morocco, 


Lahbabi (left) like « 


dresses 
pean or American girl. Her best friend 
(right) wears traditional Arab dress. 


Lahbabi Houria is 14. 


By LAHBABI HOURIA 


F YOU could visit me, you might 

find that I do not look very differ- 
ent from an American girl. I do not 
wear the long hooded dijellaba and 
veil, as do most Arab girls. My skirts 
and blouses are like those of my 
French friends at the French school 
I attend. 

My parents have modern ideas, 
They believe that Moroccan Arabs 
should adopt many customs and con- 
veniences of Western nations. I am 
lucky that my parents think this way, 
for they allow me to become edu- 
cated, to leave my home every day, 
to talk to the boys at my school. Not 
many Arab families give so much 
freedom to their daughters. 

But there is one Arab custom 
which my father will not break—he 
will choose my husband for me, 
when I am 18 or 19 years old. But 
Father has promised that I may say 
yes or no to the man he chooses. 

I have several years before that 
happens, since I am only 14. I am 
very happy living in our big house 
with my parents and my 12 brothers 
and sisters. 

Our three-story home is a large 
square building with a big garden. 
It is high on a hill of Fez, just at the 
edge of the medina. From the roof 
of our home, I can look out on the 
flat rooftops and towering minarets* 
of the medina on the hillside below. 
L can also look down on the many 
lemon, orange, and pear trees in our 
garden; on our chickens nibbling at 
grass seed; on our three maids scurry- 

(Continued on page 12) 
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N Arab farmer, working in his 

wheat field, hears the droning be- 
come louder. He looks up, wiping 
his forehead on the loose sleeve of 
his full shirt. Then he sees the flying 
machine, its silvery wings glinting 
in the bright sunlight. 

In the plane's pilot seat, a U.S. 
Air Force captain checks his instru- 
ment panel. He is nearing his goal— 
a new U. S. air base near Casa- 
blanca. He has already left French 
Morocco’s steep mountains behind. 
The countryside below him is fiat, 
with a few rolling hills. Soon, he 
knows, he will see the bright blue of 
the Atlantic Ocean, lapping against 
Morocco’s western shore. 

As the plane disappears westward, 
the Arab farmer goes back to win- 
nowing his wheat. He throws the 
grains into the air, letting the breeze 
separate the seeds from their husks. 
Then he sweeps the clean grain into 
piles, and pours it into sacks. In just 
this way, his forefathers winnowed 
their grain, a thousand years ago. 

Later, when the farmer enters his 
one-room clay house, he tells his 
wife about the flying machine. They 
guess where the machine might be 
now and wonder if they themselves 


French 
Morocco — 


will ever visit far-off cities along the 
shore. In their entire lives, they have 
never been more than a few miles 
from their small farm on Morocco’s 
coastal plain. Their only visits are to 
the nearest market town. They travel 
there at harvest time, leading their 
skinny donkey laden with crops from 
their fields. 

The farmer's fields are small. Dur- 
ing the cool, rainy winters, he plants 
wheat, barley, corn. After harvesting 
his grain crops, the farmer turns to 
tending his small orchard. His 
orange and lemon trees thrive in the 
hot, drier summers. Some of his 
neighbors raise figs, olives, and al- 
monds too. 
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Olives are a perfect summer crop 
for the farmers of Morocco’s broad, 
coastal plain. The olive tree can 
flourish even during the long sum- 
mer droughts that attack many parts 
of the plain. 

The farmer of the coastal plain is 
fortunate. His black clay soil is fer- 
tile; his weather, tempered by ocean 
winds, is fairly mild. He lives in the 
country’s best farming region. More 
of his countrymen live here than in 
any other part of Morocco. 


MOUNTAIN SHEPHERDS 


The Moroccan living in the moun- 
tains is usually a shepherd. His sheep 
provide him with wool for clothes 
and with food. If he owns any land, 
he grows grains and beans on it dur- 
ing the cool summers. The snowy in- 
land winters are too cold for raising 
crops. 

Many mountain dwellers of Mo- 
rocco do not stay in one place long 
enough to raise crops. They are wan- 
dering herdsmen who lead their 
sheep and goats from one pasture to 
another. Grazing lands are not rich, 
for the mountain soil is rocky and 
thin. 

When a tribe of herdsmen moves 
to a new grazing field, the men pitch 
their long black or striped tents in a 
circle. Every night, the herders 
round up their sheep and goats and 
lead them into the center of the tent 
circle. When the pasture is used up, 
the tribe moves on—through rugged 
mountain crags, past cold streams 
and stunted trees—to a fresh grazing 
place. 

Other wandering herdsmen live 
beyond the mountains, in the dry 
wasteland of southérn French Mo- 
rocco. This is where the vast Sahara 
Desert begins. The desert herdsmen 
raise camels. These animals can go 
without water for weeks and live on 
the desert’s thorny shrubs. 

Scrubby little green bushes and 
small patches of grass grow in many 





places in the dry desert soil. The 
herdsmen search for these plants as 
they guide their camels over the 
rocky desert plains and the small 
hills of burning sand, All day the hot 
sun glares down on the herdsmen 
and their camels. But the heat dis- 
appears at sunset and the wandering 
camel herders shiver in the bitter 
cold desert night. 

Some desert Moroccans do settle 
in one place. They live in oases— 
places where springs or underground 
streams provide enough water for 
some plants to grow. 

The people of an oasis town live 
in small white adobe houses. They 
may have enough water to raise 
flowers or vegetables in their small 
gardens. Their homes are shaded by 
tall, graceful palm trees which bear 
dates. Most oasis dwellers earn 
theig living by raising dates. In some 
oases, the people have enough water 
to irrigate fields and raise barley and 
corn as well as fruits and vegetables. 


OTHER OCCUPATIONS 


Most Moroccans make their living 
from the land—whether they live in 
the desert, the mountains, or the 
fertile coastal plains. More than four 
fifths of French Morocco’s eight and 
a half million people are farmers or 
herdsmen. A few other$ are fisher- 
men, forest workers, or mine workers. 

The fishermen set out from their 
small villages on the Atlantic coast 
and return with tunny*, sardines, 
and anchovies*. The forest workers 
live on the northern slopes of the 
mountains. Cedars and cork oaks 
grow well here, where the rainfall 
is heavy. The miners work the coun- 
try’s rich phosphate* deposits. They 
also dig some coal, iron ore, manga- 
nese, lead, zinc, and cobalt. 

Some of French Morocco’s Arabs 
and Berbers* live in the cities. They 
crowd into noisy, dirty, old sections 
of Casablanca, the country’s largest 
city and main port; of Rabat, French 
Morocco’s capital; and of Marra- 
kech, Meknes, and Fez. 

The streets in the old sections of 
these cities are alleys. The houses 
are old, with small, dark rooms. Chil- 
dren run barefoot; the men’s robes 
are soiled; the women’s veils and 
long dresses have been mended 
many times. 

Some of these men are craftsmen, 
making pottery, leather goods, and 
woven fabrics in their homes or tiny 
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shops. Others are street vendors who 
sell their goods in market places or 
carry them from house to house. 
Still others work in the homes, stores, 
and hotels of their city’s new sec- 
tion, built by Europeans. 

Most of the Europeans are French. 
France has controlled most of Mo- 
rocco since 1912. For centuries be- 
fore that, the Moroccans were ruled 
by a sultan. The Sultan is called 
Morocco’s ruler today, but he has no 
legal power. A French Resident- 
General runs French Morocco. Spain 
controls a small strip of Morocco, in 
the north along the Mediterranean. 
The city of Tangier is an interna- 
tional zone, surrounded by Spanish 
Morocco. 


WHAT FRENCH HAVE DONE 


When the French took over their 
part of Morocco, the country had no 
highways, no railroads, no ports. 
They built good harbors, and laid 
down thousands of miles of roads 
and railroad tracks. They built mod- 
ern hospitals and sent doctors 
through the country to try to wipe 
out malaria, smallpox, and typhus. 

The French added clean, modern 
sections on the outskirts of the 
crowded cities. Here they built gov- 
ernment offices, paved fine broad 
streets, laid out large gardens and 
parks, put up gleaming new stores 
and office buildings. Nearby they 
built comfortable homes and apart- 
ment houses for their government 
workers and businessmen. 


ECA photo 
This Arab family has moved into a new bungalow which is part of a huge hous- 
ing project going on in Morocco. Plans call for 290,000 new housing units 
before 1960. U. S. money and machinery are helping the French with this job. 


Some French settlers bought land 
where they now run large, modern 
farms. They use big farm machines, 
and new methods for improving 
their soil and their orops. The work- 
ers on these French farms are Mo- 
roccans, who are beginning to learn 
these new ways of farming. In time, 
some Moroccans hope to have trac- 
tors on their own small farms. 


MOROCCAN INDEPENDENCE 


Many Moroccans want their inde- 
pendence from the French. The 
leaders of the independence move- 
ment say that the poor Moroccan 
farmer, shepherd, or city worker has 
not benefited from the new harbors, 
highways, ‘railroads, parks, hotels, 
apartment buildings. 

These leaders say that the French 
pay very low wages to the Moroccan 
workers they hire. They point out 
that the Moroccans have no say in 
choosing the men who run the gov- 
ernment. They insist that the Moroc- 
cans should be allowed to run their 
own country..The Sultan says that if 
Moroccans were independent, they 
would set up a democratic govern- 
ment. 

Other independent Arab countries 
—Egypt, Iran, Iraq—are backing the 
Moroccans. These Arab nations are 
trying to bring Morocco’s case be- 
fore the U. N. General Assembly. 
They say that the U. N. should make 
the French get out of Morocco, 

But the U. S., France, and Britain 
say there is no need for the U. N. to 





consider the case. France says that 
Morocco is not ready for 

ence, The French point out that 
most Moroccans cannot read or 
write, that very few Moroccan chil- 
dren are sent to school. They say 
that the Moroccans would not know 
how to direct the country’s railroads, 
mines, harbors, factories. The French 
say that the Sultan and a few rich 
Arab landowners might take advan- 
tage of the poor people by taxing 
them heavily. They point to other 
Arab countries, where wealthy rulers 
have not allowed the people to prac- 
tice democracy. 


U. S. AIR BASES 


The French also say that the West- 
ern powers need Morocco. Last year 
France agreed to allow the U. S. to 
build fivewir bases in French Mo- 
rocco. 

These U. S. bases will make Mo- 
rocco a main link in the chain of 
NATO defense. They will give 
NATO a firm foothold on the African 
side of the Strait of Gibraltar, the 
western entrance to the Mediterra- 
nean Sea. The U. S. does not oppose 
independence for the Moroccans. 
But our Government wants to be 
sure that it can control the new bases 
on which it is spending hundreds of 
millions of dollars. 


Wide World photo 
“Sisuheetaiadioean wees cteeadl 
trade of making brass and copper goods 
by hand. Hat he wears is called a fez. 


Lahbabi's Story 
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in and out of the house, busy with 
the cooking, the laundry, and clean- 
ing. 

My brothers and I must be at 
school by 8 o'clock in the morning. 
Our breakfast is the kind the French 
in Morocco eat—buttered toast with 
apricot jam, and cafe au lait. We 
take the bus together to school, three 
miles away. 

I am studying the regular fifth 
form (eighth grade) course, as well 
as special work in English and Span- 
ish. I hope to teach English in an 
Arab medina school after I have 
graduated. Before beginning my 
work at the French school, I attend- 
ed an Arab school for girls. There I 
studied French and Arabic. 

We leave school at noon and go 
home for a three-hour lunch period. 
We usually eat meat and fish, cooked 


in oil with potatoes, onions, or other , 


vegetables. We never eat pork, for 
our Mohammedan religion forbids 
it. For dessert we have olives or 
fruit — cherries, apricots, oranges, 
strawberries. 

After our afternoon session at 
school, we return home at 6 p.m. 
Then we have a snack of almond 
cakes and mint tea or coffee before 
we settle down to do our homework. 
At 8 o'clock, we eat couscous cooked 
with milk, or soup and crackers. 
Bedtime is 9 p.m., unless our parents 
take us to the movies, which begin 
at 9:30 in Fez. I especially enjoy 


Egyptian films. They are usually 
good adventure ture stories, lik e those of 
Victor Hugo, and all the actors speak 
Arabic. 

I always try to find time during 
the day to visit my grandmother's 
room. I like to sit with her on her 
soft pink cushions and tell her about 
the many things I am allowed to do. 
I speak to her in Arabic, for she 
never had the chance to learn French 
or English. She is eager for me to 
enjoy sports and to wear lipstick 
when I am older. She is proud that 
my father owns a big car made in 
the U. S., and that we have two tele- 
phones, and that we all eat together 
in our house. In most Arab homes, 
men eat first and women must wait 
until later. 

Father and my older brothers al) 
wear European clothes, and they do 
business with the French people in 
Fez. Father's business is transport- 
ing grain, and he owns three big 
trucks. 


RELIGIOUS CUSTOMS 


But we observe all the customs of 
our Mohammedan religion. Every 
day I pray to Allah at sundown, 
bending low towards the minaret of 
the mosque in the distance. Mosques 
are our churches, and only men are 
allowed to enter them, so I must 
pray at home. 

My favorite religious holiday is 
the feast of Le Mouloud, which hon- 
ors the birth of our Prophet. It takes 
place in December. All the mosques 
of Fez are lighted up, and from our 
roof I can watch the men gathering 
to pray in the open air on the out- 
skirts of the city. When the men re- 
turn home, there is great feasting 
the entire night. 

The men and boys of our family 
gather in the grand reception room. 
I always remain with the women of 
the family in a large cushioned room 
where the maids serve us honey and 
almond pastry, -with mint tea. You 
see, I must still observe some Arab 
customs which make women keep to 
themselves. 

I would like to learn about life 
in the U. S. My address is: 40 Rue 
Derb Beni-Aich, Talaa, Fez, French 
Morocco. I shall be able to answer 
only a few letters, but my.best friend 
would like to write to someone from 
the U. S., too. Her name and address 
are: Lalaouia Khadija, 47 Rue Sidi 
Ahmed Chaoui, Fez, French Mo- 
rocco. 





YOUR RUGGED CONSTITUTION 


“You May 


Have 


The Body” 


oe you like to see a map of 
Russia?” asked U. S. Congress- 
man Orland K. Armstrong of Mis- 
souri. He was speaking to Andrei 
Gromyko, chief Russian delegate at 
the Japanese Peace Treaty confer- 
ence, held last September in San 
Francisco. 

Slowly Mr. Armstrong unfolded a 
large map. It marked off every known 
slave labor camp inside Russia. 
Angrily Gromyko passed the map to 
an assistant who threw it on the floor. 

Most of the persons in the camps 
were arrested by Communist secret 
police for being “enemies” of the 
government in Rumania, Hungary, 
Poland, and other nations held cap- 
tive by Russia. 

Secret police had crashed into their 
homes and seized them. They had no 
right to a fair trial. 

The U. S. Constitution defends 
personal rights of our citizens. 
Several of these are written into the 
Bill of Rights. (The Bill of Rights 


“But | haven't had a trial!’’ 


will be taken up in this series next 
term. ) 

Another personal right is guaran- 
teed in Article 1. This is the right of 
any person to have a hearing in a 
court of justice after he has been 
arrested by an agent of the Federal 
Government. 

For example, suppose someone is 
arrested by the F. B. I. He has the 
right to appear in court and find out 
from a judge why he has been 
arrested. Our Government cannot 
prevent him from appearing before 
the court because the writ of habeas 
corpus gives him this right. Clause 2 
of section 9, Article I forbids the 
Federal Government to suspend the 
writ of habeas corpus except in grave 
emergencies. 


* “You don’t get a trial. The 
Legislature has already 
passed a bill of attainder 
that convicts you!”’ 


No. 14 in a series of articles and illustra- 
tions selected and adapted from Your Rug- 
ged Constitition, by Bruce and Esther 
Findlay, published by Stanford University 
Press, Stanford, California. 


\ 





A writ is a court order. Habeas 
corpus is Latin—“You may have the 
body.” A writ of habeas corpus is an 
order to an officer of the law to bring 
a person he has arrested (who is the 
“body” in his possession) into court. 
Then the judge decides if there is 
reason for the person to be held in 
jail. 

In section 9 of Article I, the Con- 
stitution defends personal rights in 
two other ways. It rules that Con- 
gress cannot pass a bill of attainder 
and cannot pass an ex post facto law. 

1. Bill of attainder. This is a bill 
passed by a lawmaking body to 
punish a person before he has had 
a fair trial in a court of law, There 
are very few examples of such bills 
in ¥J. S. history. 

The Constitution alse forbids state 
governments to pass bills of attainder. 
Ours is the first written constitution 
to ban bills of attainder. 

2. Ex post facto law. Ex post facto 
is Latin for “after the deed.” An ex 
post facto law is one which punishes 
a person for something he did before 
the law was passed. 

For example, supgose a man holds 
up a Federal bank in November and 
is sentenced to 10 years imprison- 
ment. Then on December 1, Congress 
passes a law saying that anyone who 
has held up a Federal bank is to be 
imprisoned for 25 years. 

If the man who held up the bank ° 
in November were kept in prison for 
25 years, he would be the victim of 
an ex post facto law. 

But under. the Constitution, the 
new lav cannot apply to him. Only 
persons who held up. Federal banks 
after the law was passed could be 
imprisoned for 25 years. 
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WORDS TO THE WISE Bo 


HOW WORDS CHANGE 


anthology. Among your English 
books, you may have an anthology 
—a collection of good poems and 
stories. This book has probably been 
read by many students, and by now 
does not look nearly so attractive 
as a bouquet of flowers. But that’s 
what anthology’s history says it is. 

The ancient Greeks respected edu- 
cation. They were proud if they 
- could send their sons to good schools, 
and they honored their well-edu- 
cated men. The Greeks saw great 
beauty in a fine poem, or a well- 
written speech. Such fine writing 
was as lovely to them as a flower. 

In fact, the Greeks did caJl fine 
literary selections “flowers.” Their 
word for “flower” was anthos, and 
their word for “gather” was legein. 
By joining these two words they 
formed anthologia, “a collection of 


flowers.” And this was the name 
they gave to a book offering selec- 
tions from fine’ literature. 

We have changed the word to 
anthology, but we still use it to de- 
scribe the same type of book. 


If you're a flower-fancier, you 
probably already know some flower 
words with anthos hidden in them. 

Our common garden flower, the 
carnation, belongs to a family of 
blossoms called dianthus. The di- 
anthus was a sacred flower, for it 
was the flower of Zeus, father of 
the Greek gods (dios, god, Zeus; 
anthos, flower). 

The scientific name for our well- 
known sunflower is helianthus, from 
the Greek helios, sun, and anthos. 

Many of our other flowers have 
colorful names, too. The dandelion 
is named for the lion’s tooth ( French 
—dent, tooth; lion, lion). The daisy 
is our version of a very old English 
phrase, daeges-eage, “day's eye.” 
And the nasturtium is a nose-twister 
(Latin—nasus, nose; torque, twist) 
because its sharp odor makes you 
screw up your face. 


é 





STARRED ** WORDS 


Words starred® in this issue are defined here. 
anchovy (an-CHOH-vih or AN-choh- 


vih). Noun. A small, herringlike fish 
found in the Mediterranean. It is, eaten 
pickled, or used for making sauces. 

Berber (BUR-ber. Pronounce ur as in 
urn.) Noun, A person belonging to one 
of several North African tribes that live 
in Morocco dnd Algeria. The Berbers 
lived there long before the birth of 
Christ, and were later conquered by 
invading Arab armies. Today Berbers 
are Mohammedans and speak Arabic, 
but do not consider themselves Arabs. 
« minaret (mihn-uh-REHT or MIHN- 
uh-reht). Noun, A slender, high tower 
attached to a mosque (see below), The 
minaret is surrounded by a balcony, 
from which a man calls Mohammedans 
to prayer. 

mosque (MOSK: Pronounce o as in 
not.) Noun. A Mohammedan temple or 
church. 

phosphate (FOS-fate. Pronounce o as 


in not. Fate rhymes with hate.) Phos- 
phate deposits are found in limestone 
and. other ,rocks. Such phosphate rock 
is the chief source of phosphorus, a 
chemical element used mainly in fer- 
tilizers. 

tunny (TUHN-ih). Noun. One of sev- 
eral kinds of coarse-fleshed, oily fishes. 
The tuna belongs to the tunny family. 

valet (VAL-eht or VAL-ay. Val 
rhymes with pal, Pronounce ay as in 
say.) Noun. A manservant who takes 
care of his employer's clothes and helps 
him dress. Hotels employ valets for 
their guests. 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE 


attainder (uh-TANE-der) 
djellaba (JAY-lah-bah) 
habeas corpus (HAY-bee-us KOR- 


8) 

krilium (KRIH-lih-um) 

Marrakech (muh-RAH-kehsh) 

medina (meh-DEE-nah) 

Meknes (mehk-NEHS) 

mellah (MAY-lah) 

Morocco (mo-ROK-oh. Pronounce o 
in rok as in not.) 


A Thunderstorm 


Thunder growls, low and menacing, 
Lightning zigzags through the sky, 
Torrents of rain are now commencing 
Drenching the earth so dusty and dry. 
The rumbling, grumbling thunder dies, 
The lightning fades away, 
The sun shines through the misty skies 
Of Nature’s soundelay. 
linda 


Weaupun (Wisc.) Jr. HS. 
Teacher, W. H. Grenzow 


Snow 


I woke up very early 

One cold winter morn, 

And to my great delight, 

A new world had been born. 


, Grade 7 


A soft downy cover, 

A white feather bed, 

Covered the sleeping ground 

That was frozen and dead. 
Margot D. Topkins, Grade 7 


Flemington (N. J.) Elementary School 
Teacher, Jean G. Slottery 


The Sntw Storm 


The wintry winds that blow 
Drive the fluffy snow. 


The drifts grow deep 
As the grizzlies sleep. 


Now all the world is white, 
Loving its snowy delight 


But who should come? 
Why, ol man Sun. 


And what happened? 
Lots of glow; but no snow! 


Guess where I went last night in the 
dark? 

I went to a land with a beautiful 
park. 

There were raspberry bushes and lemon 
drops, 

The leaves of the trees were lollipops, 

There were fountains and lakes with 
lemonade waves, 

Caramel, chocolate, and peppermint 


caves. 

And when it rained, it was orangeade— 

I just opened my- mouth, it was already 
made! 

And best of all was the chocolate ice 
cream, 

But when I awoke, it was only a dream. 
Virginia Evens, Grodee 


Central Valley Jr. vy nama Wash. 
Teacher, Mrs. Helen C. Baker 





Super All 


yen football experts are afraid of 
neither snow, sleet, nor sneers, they 
keep trying to do the impossible—pick 
an All-American team. 

Why is this impossible? Simple. There 
are just too many teams, too many 
players, and too much specialization. 

The modern gridder seldom plays 
both offense and defense. He plays one 
or the other. So how can you decide 
whether good old King Kong Kelly, a 
great blocker who never plays defense, 
deserves the right tackle spot over good 
old Tiger Wizbicki, a murderous tackler 
who never plays offense? 

This is all very baffling. But enough 
of this nonsense. Let’s get down to the 
business at hand—which is Scholastic 
Magazines’ annual super All-American. 

As you can see in the table, I pick 
the six best All-American teams, lay ‘em 
side by side, and count noses. The 
players who get the most votes in each 
position become my super team. 


*** Exactly 27 players caught the eye 
of the experts this year. Four of them 
were unanimous choices: Bill McColl, 
Don Coleman, Dick Kazmaier, and Hank 
Lauricella. 

McColl, the 6-feet, 4-inch, 225-pound 
Stanford giant, was generally hailed as 
the lineman of the year. An A-minus 
pre-med student, Bill captured the ex- 
perts’ eye with his pass grabbing and 
tigerish defensive play. 

He also toted the ball now and then, 
and fired an occasional pass. He prob- 
ably can throw a football! as far as any- 
body. He once fired a touchdown pass 
70 yards in the air (against the U. of 
Hawaii) and holds the Stanford record 
for throwing a football (71 yards, 7 
inches). 

Coleman rated right behind McColl. 
Though only 180 pounds—which is 
featherweight for a college tackle—the 


-American 


Spartan flash has a murderously fast 
charge which can bow! over beasts and 
buildings. 

Little need be said about Kazmaier 
and Lauricella. The papers and maga- 
zines have been screaming their praises 
for months. Notice how strangely alike 
the two stars are? Both are lean 170- 
pounders, both are old-fashioned triple- 
threats who can run, pass, and kick, and 
both led their teams to unbeaten, untied 
seasons. 


*** Kazmaier, by tht way, won the 
offense championship of the nation with 
a total of 1,827 yards gained by rushing 
and passing. He thus became the first 
Easterner ever to cop the crown. The 
top 20 offense leaders follow: 


Player and Team 
Kazmaier, Princeton 
Klosterman, Loyola (Cal.) 347 
Wade, Vanderbilt 
Bratkowski, Georgia 
Dublinski, Utah 
Hair, Clemson 
Matson, San Francisco .. 
Isbell, Baylor 
Bright, Drake 
Agganis, Boston U. 

Parilli, Kentucky 

Cameron, U.C.L.A. .... 
Giel, Minnesota 

Babers, Oklahoma A. & M. ‘ 
Rossi, Cincinnati 

16 Kerkorian, Stanford 

17 Leahy, Marquette 

18 Goode, Hardin-Simmens. . 

19 Hart, Hardin-Simmons. . 

20 Davis, Geo, Washington. . : 


266 
250 


Insofar as the team ratings are con- 
cerned, Tennessee was crowned cham- 
pion of 1951. The top-10 ratings fol- 
low: (1) Tennessee, (2) Michigan 
State, (3) Maryland, (4) Illinois, (5) 
Georgia Tech, (6) Princeton, (7) Stan- 
ford, (8) Wisconsin, (9) Baylor, and 
(10) Oklahoma or Texas Christian. 

—HERMAN L. Mastin, Sports Editor 
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LOST LEAVES. Picture by Elizabeth ae 
Public School 162, Bayside, N. 


LUMBERJACK HERO. “Babe,” Paul Bun- 
yan’s Blue Ox. By Roberta Rawson of 
Woodward School, Quincy, Massachusetts. 


OLD PALS. 
Suburban Junior High, Washington, D. C. 


By Dotty Hutton, Western 





IF YOU have any questions about im- 
proving your health and appearance, 
send them to: Ann White, “How's Your 
Health?” Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Problems of greatest interest will be 
diseussed in this column. 


The Question Box 


Q. No matter how much 1 brush my 
teeth, they still look yellowish. How can 
I whiten them? 


A. Even though we speak of teeth as 
being white, most people have a tinge 
of yellow in their teeth. The next time 
you go to your dentist, ask him to show 
you the color range of teeth, and you'll 
see how common are teeth with a yel- 
lowish cast. So long as you keep your 
teeth clean and healthy, they will be 
attractive. Do not use artificial whiteners 
or bleaches, because they may be 
harmful. 


Q. | eat a lot every day, but I'm not 
overweight. I'm worried about whether 
it's normal to eat so much. 


A. Don’t worry! Teen-agers, particu- 
larly boys, usually require more food 
than most grown-ups, because ado- 
lescence is a period of very rapid 
growth. So long as you feel well and 
are not fat, eat all you want. The time 
to start worrying is when you lose you 
appetite! 


Q. Why do my fingernails always split 
in the winter? This doesn’t happen in 
the summertime. I drink plenty of milk, 
so I get enough calcium. 


A. One reason may be that you don’t 
get as much sunshine during the winter 
months as you do in summer. Vitamin 
D, the “sunshine” vitamin, helps your 
body make use of the mineral, calcium, 
in building strong bones and firm nails. 
Besides eating calcium-rich foods like 
milk, cheese, eggs and green vegetables, 
try to get as much sunshine as you can. 
During the winter months it might be a 
good idea to supplement your diet with 
cod-liver or other fish-liver oil, rich in 
vitamin D—not only to help your nails, 
but for your all-around health as well. 


Hot-lunch Boxes. . . 


. Hot soups and 
hot drinks make cold sandwiches taste 


a lot better. If you carry your lunch to 
school, invest in a thermos bottle and 
add a little warmth to your midday 
meal, 


Take a Stretch! 


One way to keep your figure fetching 
Is to give it frtquent stretching! 


This goes for boys as well as girls. 
Try to sneak a minute between classes 
for a good long stretch to take the kinks 
out of your muscles. Stretching not only 
stimulates the circulation, but makes you 
feel better and think better as a result. 


Cook's Corner. . . . It's not what you 
spend but how you spend it that counts 
—especially when you have to feed 
friends who can eat you out of house 
and home. Garbanzo beans (or chick 
peas) are one economical answer. If you 
haven't tried them yet, you're in for a 
real treat, Get a package of garbanzos 
at your grocery store. Wash them and 
soak overnight in water to cover. The 
next day, cook the beans in the same 
water, adding a teaspoonful of salt and 
more water if necessary. Cook until soft, 
but not mushy. Drain off the water 
(which can be used in making soup), 
sprinkle the garbanzos lightly with black 
pepper and a little more salt, and add a 
little tomato catsup, if you like. Hot or 
cold, a big bowlful of garbanzos is a 
treat for any party menu. Wonderful to 
take along on picnics, tool 




















NEW MOVIES 


MiiTeps, don't miss. Good. 
iv Fair. Save your money. 


“~-YNAVAJO. Lippert. Navajo is 
the best movie about American In- 
dian that we have ever seen. It takes 
us into the heart of the Navajo reserva- 
tion and into the hearts of the Navajo 


le. 
Pe the story centers around a Navajo 
boy’s struggle to overcome his fear 
of the white man. The dramatic scenery 
of northern Arizona hag been beauti- 


fully photographed. 
All rig ew roles in the movie 


are played by Indians who have never 
acted ore. Until he appeared in 
Navajo, Francis Kee Teller, the Indian 
boy whose picture appears on our cov- 
er, had spent his whole life on the 
Navajo reservation. John Mitchell (who 
plays the role of Gray Singer, the boy's 
grandfather) is an honored leader in 
the Navajo tribe. He is actually a “sing- 
er” which means medicine man. 

Francis Kee Teller and John Mitchell 
do not sound like Indian names, and 
they aren't. Tribal custom forbids the 
use of Navajo names outside of the 
tribe. For this reason, most Navajos 
have adopted other names for everyday 
use. 

Next semester Junior Scholastic will 
present a special picture-text feature on 
this fine movie. 


“STORM OVER TIBET Columbia . 
Tibet, which lies between India and 
China, is one of the most mysterious 
countries in the world. Few people 
have ever been there. It is a very dif- 
ficult country to get into—both because 
of the mountains that surround it and 
because Tibetans have discouraged 
visitors. Since the Chinese Communists 
marched into Tibet about a year ago, 
it has become almost impossible to visit. 

The outdoor scenes in Storm Over 
Tibet were filmed in the Himalayas 
when parts of these mountains were ex- 
plored for the first time by the Inter- 
national Himalya Expedition. Some of 
the scenes in the Elm were photo- 
graphed at 24,000 feet! 

The story of the International Expe- 
dition itself would probably have made 
a fascinating movie. Unfortunately, the 
producers have only borrowed some of 
the expedition’s film to-serve as a back- 
ground for a murky adventure yarn 
about an American flyer (Rex Reason). 

The flyer believes himself to be 
cursed by a Tibetan demon and ven- 
tures up into the Himalayas to rid him- 
self of the curse. If you don’t mind 
putting up with this hocus-pocus, you'll 
be rewarded with some breath-taking 
views of snow-capped peaks and some 
tantalizing glimpses of Tibetan life. 
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1) In the 1600's not very much was 

known about what really goes on 2) Then, at the beginning of ‘the 1700's, a « 
inside the body to cause the symp- young physician in ktaly began to do some- ing new about examining the bodies 
toms and suffering we call disease. thing in an organized, systematic way which of people who had died of disease. 
When you were sick in those days, had been done before only here and there, and Morgaghi examined bodies to find the 
the doctor might well send for the haphazardly. He was Giovanni Morgagni. He cause of death, but he added something 
surgeon to drain off several ounces later became Professor of Anatomy at the Uni- tremendously important: he kept a 


3) By Morgagni’s day there was noth- 


of your blood and order you to drink versity of Padua, and he was destined to have careful record of the symptoms they 
three pints of hot water. a profound effect on the history of medicine. had had before they died. 
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4) As time went on, he began to learn, from the symptoms 
a sick man suffered, what was really going wrong inside. He 
returned to the great principles of Hippocrates: observe ac- 
curately, learn facts, make your deductions only from facts. 


5) After more than fifty years Morgagni published, when he 
was almost eighty, the complete record of some 750 cases, 
giving for each one the symptoms while the patient was alive 
and the exact nature of the damage found after death. 


. 


Morgagni was a pioneer in the search. for precise 





knowledge of the cause of disease. 

The search for knowledge is fully as urgent and im- 
portant today as it was when Morgagni was alive. The 
Research and Development Laboratories of E. R. Squibb 
& Sons is one of the great centers where this work goes 
constantly forward. The refinement of existing mate- 
rials, the development of new, more effective preventives 
and specifics for the welfare of mankind is the constant 


objective of Squibb's long-term, continuing research. 
6) It was a tremendous step forward in medicine. Today's 
accurate knowledge of the meaning of symptoms is based on 
the foundation-stone laid by Giovanni Morgagni of Padua. 


In your drugstore, look for the Squibb name and the Squibb " E R SQUIBB & SONS 


seal. They say...“ There are no finer products made.” The priceless ingredient of oon? product 
is the honor and integrity of its maker 





THE STORY BEHIND 


COLOR BY 


TECHNICOLOR 


20,000 spectators crowded a huge amphi- 
theatre in Rome to see a spectacle no living 
man had ever seen before. As the flags flew 
to honor a Roman holiday, a giant of a 
man paced the sandy arena and watched as 
they tied a lovely girl to the stake. In cages 
beneath the vt Lay more than 60 savage 
lions and seven enraged fighting bulls 
awaited release. 

There, in Rome itself, M-G-M was re- 
creating one of a score of breath-taking 
scenes from one of the most colorful and 
exciting stories ever written. 

n “Quo Vadis", ancient Rome lives 
once more... Nero's banquet, the trium- 
wom procession, and the awe-inspiring 

urning of Rome contrast sharply with 
the tender love story of a young Roman 
general and a beautiful Christian hostage. 

To make “Quo Vadis" demanded years 
of planning, 115 massive sets, a cast of 
30,000 actors, an entire studio moved to 
Rome for the actual filming of the picture. 

Only the giant motion picture screen 
could bring you such spectacular splendor; 
only Technicolor could do justice to its 
beauty; only M-G-M would dare under- 
take a project so stupendous. 

In the words of Life and Look Maga- 
zines, “Quo Vadis” is “The most colossal 
movie ever!"’ Its fame and acclaim grows 
greater day after day. It is destined to be 
an unforgettable event! 





We would like to send you a 24-page booklet tell- 
ing the entire fascinating story of the production of 
“Quo Vadis”, illustrated with full-color reproduc- 
tions of actual scenes. For your free copy, write “Quo 
vapis”, Box 953-Dept. 8, G.P.O., New York, 
N. Y. Enclose 10# to cover postage and handling. 








Check the correct ending to each of 
the following statements. Score 4 gas 
each. Total 24. 


1. Most French Moroccans live on 
the coastal plain and earn their living 
raising 

a. grains, olives, citrus fruits. 
b. coffee and chicle. 
c. rice, sweet potatoes, grapes. 

2. In the mountains, most Moroccans 
earn a living 

a. in tourist hotels. 
b. raising sheep and goats. 
c. as farmer-fishermen. 

3. On French Morocco’s desert, wan- 

dering herdsmen raise 
a. cattle. b. elephants. 
c. camels, 


4. Some Moroccans live on fertile 
areas of the desert, which are called 


a. mellahs. b. oases. 
c. oakums. 


5. Most of them earn their living by 
raising 
a. date palms. 
c. tunny,. 
6. The U. S. is especially interested 
in Morocco’s future because we have 
a. banana plantations there. 
b. air bases there. 
c. factories there. 


My score 


2. WITH JAI AND LAHBABI 


Put a “ by each true statement and 
an X by each false one. Score 3 points 
each, Total 24. 


_l. Jai and Lahbabi live in the Arab 
section of Fez, which is called the 
medina, 
__.2. Both of them attend a school in 
the Jewish section of the city. 

__3. The school bus stops right in front 
of Jai’s home. 
__.4. Jai and Lahbabi dress the same 
way French and U. S. children do. 
__5. In fact, all Arabs of French Mo- 
rocco dress as we do. 

__.6. A Mohammedan church is called 
a mosque. 

_.7. Only women may enter a Mo- 
hammedan church. 
__8. Following an old custom, Lah- 
babi’s father will choose her husband. 


My score____ 


b. sheep. 


JANU 16, 1952 


3. MATCH THEM UP 


Match each of the following three 
terms with the definition which comes 
closest to explaining it. Score 4 points 
each. Total 12. 


—<A. Bill of attainder 
—b. Habeas corpus 
—__c. Ex post facto law 


1. Punishes a person for something 
he did before it was passed. 

2. Afi order to an officer of the law 
to bring a person he has arrested into 
court. 

3. Passed trying to change the ac- 
tual facts which have 

4. Passed by a lawmaking body to 
punish a petson before he has had a 
fair trial in a court of law. 


My score 


4. NEWS ROUNDUP 


Complete this news roundup by 
crossing out the incorrect words inside 
each set of parentheses. Score 4 points 
each, Total 28. 


1951 was a record year for the U. S. 
The population zoomed to more than 
(155,300,000, 155,300,000,000, 225,- 
000,000). Americans ate an average of 
(25, 250, 2,500) pounds of meat. A 
Wisconsin scientist reports that fish can 
(speak, hum, smell). A man-made 
chemical, krilium, will go on the market 
in 1953 and will be most helpful to 
(farmers, lumbermen, factory workers). 
For the first time U. S. scientists have 
harnessed atomic energy to produce 
(gas, oil, electricity). Chinese Commu- 
nists have tried to blatkmail (Jap- 
anese - Americans, Chinese - Americans, 
all Americans) in order to get (fame, 
dollars, a truce in Korea). 


My score 


PICTURE TO GUIDE YOU 


Fill in the correct word in each of 
the following sentences. Score 6 points 
each. Total 12. 


1. A new U. S, am- 
bassador, this man’s 
name is George F. 


2. He will serve 
in the country of 





girls & 
lodies. 
Available 
in red, gree, 
Ynavy blue or 


brown. Sell one 
order of American Seeds. 
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Holster & Belt. Sell one order. 
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ROY ROGERS 
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HS \\ 
eS iu 
3-POWER BINOCULARS 
Matched lenses. special shoul 
der sirap. Sell one order. 
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Big 19-piece outfit, including 
all-metal corrying case. Sell 
one order of Seeds plus 75c. 


AMERICAN SEED CO., INC. 
DEPT. A-22 LANCASTER, PA. 








MANY MORE PRIZES 
See them in the Big Prize Book 





Pofessional Type 
Set 


<i 
Ss) us 
. 4 ade by Ben 
y/ arson for boys 
and girls,“includes hardwood 
bow, arm guard, instructions. 


Sell one order plus 75c. 


ated pearls, 
3-strand necklace with 
matching earrings. Selt 
one order of Seeds. 








Ahandsome guaranteed 
watch with cowboy fF 
strap and buckle 
Picture of Roy 
diol 
C27 ROY 
$1.75 





Leal 


ROGERS 
i? WRIST WATCH Ee “ity. 


Pocket Watch, Boseboll Gloves, Ukulele, 
Table Temis, Movie ‘rojector, Flash 
Comera, Tritone Pen; Girl's Purse , Skates. 


No goods sent outside U.S.A. 
ed oe 
AMERICAN SEED COMPANY, INC. 
DEPT. A-22 LANCASTER, PA. 
Ploose send the BIG PRIZE BOOK ond 45 peck: of Vegetable ond 


Hower Seeds | will resell them ot 10c wach send you the money 
promptly, ond get my prise. 

















Served Him Right 
Billy: “Mother, Bobby broke a win- 
dow!” 


Mother: “That's terrible. How did he 
do it?” 


Billy: “I threw a rock at him and he 
ducked.” 


Carmilie Schneider, Marseilles (Tl.) Jr. BH. 8. 


Word Twister 


Question: What's the difference be- 
tween a cat and a comma? 


Answer: A cat has claws at the end 
of its paws, but a comma’s a pause at 
the end of a clause. 


Dolores Weinrauh, Furness Jr. H. 6., Philadelphis, Pa. 


Much in Demand 


“You had better give me a raise, Mr. 
Johnson,” his assistant told him. “Three 
other companies are after me.” 

“A likely story,” said Mr. Johnson. 
“What companies?” 

“Light, Water and Gas.” 


Ottis Ellienburg, Cullman (Ale.) High School 
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ACTION ON THE COLD FRONT 


“COLD” STORAGE 

Months before the first snow flurry, 
your telephone company is busy 
planning its winter offensive. Every 
possible emergency is considered. 
Thousands of poles, crossarms and 
reels of cable and wire are stored 
at strategic points — ready to roll 
at a moment's notice. 


| 
jee 


yi 


SNOW-BUGGY 


One of the newest “weapons” 
in the battle against winter 
weather is the snow-buggy. It 
skims over heavy drifts at 45 
miles per hour — can carry 
crews of men and supplies to 
any snowbound trouble spot. 
The snow-buggy played a 
heroic role in the great North- 
west blizzard of ‘49. 


® The ability to “get the call through”—day in, day out, emergency or 
not—is one reason why your telephone service is the best in the world. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM @ 


Down from the North a blizzard screams. 
It’s the signal for action. Equipment and 
supplies pour into the storm area by plane, 
truck and train. “Telephone crews work 
night and day to maintain vital communi- 
cations. Months of careful planning guide 
every move. 


Aepem, 


sili" Mice 





Some Fux / 


Put it There, Pa 
Ken: “Do you know my parents?” 
Ben: “No, I don’t.” 
Ken (with hand extended): “Well, 


meet my paw.” 
Gail Bullough. Woodlawn School, So. Hadley, Mass. 


Snow Fooling 
Joe: “Why are the snow flakes danc- 
ing around?” 
Mike: “Oh, they're getting ready for 
the snow ball.” 


Lea John, Edwin Markham School, Portland, Ore. 


Wonders of Medicine 


Nurse: “You certainly fixed up that 
patient quickly, Doctor. He said that in 
three minutes his back felt fine.” 

Doctor: “Yes, it was just a case of 


twisted suspenders.” 
Joan Rose, 2407 8. Pennsylvania, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


New Pedestrian 


Patient: “Doctor, you were right when 
you said you would have me walking in 
less than a month,” 

Doctor: “Good! Good!” 

Patient: “Yes, | had to sell my auto- 


mobile to pay your bills.” 
: Angelo Crudele, School #7, Clifton, N. J. 


Always a Gent 


Sam: “Did you hear about the deep 
sea diver who died of politeness?” 
Fred: “No, what happened?” 
Sam: “He tipped his hat to a mer- 
maid,” 
Arthur Riber, P. 8. 197, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


Bright idea 
Mrs. Hill: “How did you persuade 
your son not to go around with his shirt 
tail outside his pants?” 
Mrs. White: “Oh, I just sewed a lace 
ruffle around the bottom.” 


Patricia Conwell, Randolph Cnty. School, Parker, Ind. 


Clean Up 


A laundress, annoyed by cars on a 
dusty road soiling her clean clothes, 
posted this sign on the road fifty yards 
in front of her clothesline: “Drive 
Slowly: Big Washout Ahead.” 


Robert Boulware, Connersville (Ind.) Jr. H. 8. 


Alf, a London butcher, hung a huge 
sign in front of his shop, reading: “We 
are sausage dealers to His Majesty, 
George VI.” . 

The following day, his rival across 
the street hung out a larger sign read- 
ing: “God ve the “ad 


Washum, 1543 Seventh Ave., Yuma, Aris. 









































BE sure to know the RIGHT TIME and the RIGHT PLACE to submit 


your entries. Don’t miss the deadline! 


If you attend school in one of the sponsored regions, your entries MUST 
be sent, preferably by your teacher, to the Regional Sponsor during the 


dates listed below for your area. 





If you don’t attend school in one of these 


regions, your 


entries must go to Scholastic Awards, Box 7376, Oakland P. O., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., to arrive before March 15, 1952. 

Consult your art or photography teacher about this NOW. Then 
you'll be assured of your opportunity in the 1952 Scholastic Awards. 


to make sure your entries arrive 
in time to be judged for 


SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS 
and SCHOLASTIC-ANSCO 
PHOTOGRAPHY AWARDS 


ENTRY DATES FOR REGIONAL SCHOLASTIC ART EXHIBITIONS 


ALABAMA (State) Feb. 4-9 
Loveman, Joseph & Loeb 
Birmingham 


ARIZONA (State) Feb. 4-9 
Phoenix College and Valley 
National Bank, Phoenix 


ARKANSAS (State) Jan. 28-Feb. 2 
Pfeifers of Arkansas, Little Rock 

CALIFORNIA (Southern) Feb. 4-9 
Bullock’s, Los Angeles 

CALIFORNIA (Northern) Jan. 28-Feb. 2 
The Emporium, San Francisco 


COLORADO (State) Feb. 4-9 
The May Co., Denver 


CONNECTICUT (State) Jan. 21-26 
The Hartford Courant 
Parade of Youth, Hartford 


DELAWARE (State) Feb. 4-9 
Gimbei Brothers, Philadelphia 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Feb. 4-9 
Frank R. Jelleff, inc., Washington 


FLORIDA (Southern) Feb. 4-9 
Burdine’s, Miami 

GEORGIA (State) Feb. 4-9 
Rich’s, Inc., Atlanta 

ILLINOIS (North Central) Feb. 4-9 
Block & Kuhl Co., Peoria 

WKLINOIS (DuPage and So. Cook 
Counties) Jan. 28-Feb. 2 
Wieboldt’s, Oak Park 

INDIANA (State) Feb. 25-March 1 
The Wm. H. Block Co., indianapolis 


IOWA (State) Feb. 4-9 
Younkers, Des Moines 


KANSAS (State) Feb. 11-16 
The Allen W. Hinkel Co., Wichita 


MARYLAND (State) Jan. 28-Feb. 2 
Hochschild, Kohn & Co., Baltimore 


MASSACHUSETTS (State) Feb. 25- 
March 1 
The Boston Globe and Institute 
of Contemporary Art, Boston 
MICHIGAN (Southeastern) Jan. 28- 
Feb. 2 
Crowley, Milner & Co., Detroit 


MICHIGAN (Western & Northern) 
Feb. 4-9 
Wurzburg, Grand Rapids 


MINNESOTA (State) Feb. 4-9 
The Dayton Company, Minneapolis 


MISSOURI (Western) Jan. 28-Feb. 2 
Emery, Bird, Thayer, Kansas City 


MISSOURI (Eastern) Jan. 28-Feb. 2 
Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis 


NEW YORK (New York City) Feb. 4-9 
Gimbels, New York 


NEW YORK (North Central) Feb. 49 
E. W. Edwards & Son, Syracuse 


NEW YORK (Central Western) Jan. 28- 
Feb. 2 
Sibley, Lindsay & Curr, Rochester 


OHIO (Northeastern) Feb. 1-6 
The Halle Bros. Co., Cleveland 


OHIO (Southern) Feb. 4-9 
The John Shillito Co., Cincinnati 


OKLAHOMA (State) Feb. 4-9 
John A. Brown Company 
Oklahoma City 

OREGON (State) Jan. 14-19 
Meier & Frank Co., Portland 


PENNSYLVANIA (Southeastern) Feb. 4-9 
Gimbel Brothers, Philadelphia 


PENNSYLVANIA (Western) Feb. 4-9 
Kaufmann’'s, Pittsburgh 


PENNSYLVANIA (Central) Jan. 21-26 
L. L. Stearns & Sons, Williamsport 


TENNESSEE (Western) Feb. 4-9 
B. Lowenstein & Bros., Inc. 
Memphis 


TENNESSEE (Eastern & Central) 
Jan. 28-Feb. 2 
Lovemans of Chattanooga 


TEXAS (Southeastern) Feb. 4-9 
Foley’s, Houston 


TEXAS (Northeastern) Feb. 4-9 
Sanger Brothers, Dallas 

TEXAS (North Central) Feb. 4-9 
W. C. Stripling Co., Fort Worth 


WASHINGTON (State) Jan. 28-Feb. 2 
Frederick & Nelson, Seattle 


WEST VIRGINIA (State) Feb. 4-9 
The Diamond, Charleston 


WISCONSIN (State) Feb. 4-9 
8, Milwaukee 
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Not the Truth 
Doctor: “Bill, why dia you drink that 
liquid? Dida’t you see the label that 
said ‘Poison’?” 
Bill: “Yes, but I didn’t believe it.” 
Doctor: “Why?” 
Bill: “Because underneath it there 
was another label that said ‘lve’.” 
Lene Melemed. P. 8 99. Brome. Ww. ZL 


Can‘t Be Done 
Jim; “Why do you say the radio and 
TV will never replace the newspaper?” 


Paul; “Ever try swatting a fly with 
a radio?” 


Jones 
Milwaukee, Wise. 


Kosciuszko Jt. Trade School, 


Pretty Good Average 
Anxious Mother: “I'm so glad you're 
home from college. Did you pass every- 
thing?” 
Tired Son: “Everything but two 
Fords and a Nash.” 


Pred Kieffer. Bast Salisbury (Md) School 


About Face! 

Paul: “1 have the toughest stomach 
in the world. There isn’t but one thing 
that -will turn it.” 

Pete: “What's that, Paul?” 

Paul: “Put my dinner plate behind 


me. 
Wallace Hinsinger. Bonny Oaks School. 
Kast Chattanooga, Tenn. 





HURRY! CONTEST CLOSING FEB. 15, 1952 


231 PRIZES 


FOR WINNERS 





ENTER NOW 
PLANTERS PEANUTS 
LIMERICK CONTEST 




















rinn 10 MISTAKES IN ABOVE PICTURE and 
FILL IN THE LAST LINE OF THIS LIMERICK 


SAYS, a /L YOUR 
ENTRY EARLY” 


A pretty young lady named Kay 
Was listless and tired all day 
But once with a sigh 


She gave Planters a try 


Example 


PLANTERS PEANUTS CONTEST RULES 


READ THESE RULES CAREFULLY 
1. Anyone under the age of twenty may compete. 
ane haat oe tee 


you find in it. State each carefully and clearly. 


your list sub- 


Hilt 
Ff 
ie 


i 
+ i 


iz 
i 
Me 
FrF 





quiz-word PUZZLE 


ACROSS 


. Mystery flower on left is — — — flower. 
. Highest or lowest playing cards. 
. I have, you iave, he — — —. 
. To mislay; also, to fail to win. 
. Office of Price Stabilization (abbrev.). 
. Mystery flower on right is sego 

3. Shrub whose leaves make popular 

drink. 

. Strong cleansing solution. 
. Native of Scotland, 
. Shade of a color. 
. First person, singular, past, of “to be 


19. Be on fire. 


21. To place a thing somewhere. 


. Rock or earth containing valuable 
metal. 

. Mystery flower on right represents 

. Meshed fabric for catching fish. 

. A brief letter. 28. A journey. 


30. Past tense of “sit.” 


DOWN 


. Mystery flower on left represents 


. Air Corps (abbrev.). . : 
. To stain. 6. Opposite of cold. 
. Large monkeys. 9. Cunning, crafty. 
. You see with this. 16. Belonging to us. 
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17. Nine plus one. 19. Uncovered, empty 

20. Past tense of “win.” 21. ara 

22. Consume, dine. 23. Definite article. 

25. A single thing; also, a group acting as 
one. 29. Radium (abbrev.). 


Answers appear this week in Teacher Edition; 
next week in your edition. 


Se ee ee 


sane: i igen: 


ACROSS: 1-pup 
raven; 10-ale; ‘is: 
11-she; 20-we; Pai. 23-inert; %: 


21-how 

pertain; 28-ire; 29-raw. 

DOWN: 1-paint; 2-urn; 3- 

Yale; T-oven; 8-me; 12- inlet; 
17 ; 18-hone; 

26-Ira; 27-ne 


; S-wrap; 6- 
l; 16-awe; 
i9-ewer; 22-stair; 24-rt.; 
iw. 





Right This Way 


A boy from Hanover (Mich.) High 
School writes: 


If you ask one girl for a date and 
then change your mind and want to ask 
another girl instead, what can you do? 


You'll have to change your mind 
again and stick to the first - To 
break the date you have already made 
would be rude and houston Keep- 
ing the date is also better for you. A 
boy who gets a reputation for breaking 
dates isn’t very popular, for people feel 
they can’t count on him. You can al- 
ways take the other girl out some other 
time. 


A student at P. S. 104, Bronx, N. Y., 
says: 


Whenever I meet an older person I 
never know what to say. Can you help 
me? 


With an older person, as with any- 
one else, you will want to be friendly 
and courteous. It is best to talk about 
subjects you know well. That way you 
will feel at ease. Most older persons 
like young people and want to be liked 
by * ay They'll be interested in what 
you're rag Oa how you amuse your- 
self with hobbies and social events, 
what school activities you take part in. 
The older person may very well be 
wondering what to talk to you about, 
and these make good conversation leads 
for they show him what your interests 
are. 

If the older person asks you ques- 
tions, try to answer them as fully as 
you can. If you just say “yes” or “no” 
or “maybe” that makes it hard to con- 
tinue the conversation. 

If you know that the older person 
has special interests of some sort, you 
might ask about those. Movies, radio 

, TV programs, sports are 
probably interests you have in common. 
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“HOW to Recognize Rare Stamps!” 
FREE BOOK containing nearly 200 
illustrations PLUS information that 


every collector should have! 


KENMORE, MILFORD H-76, N. H. 








FIRST U.5. STAMPS (1847) 
100, $i, $2, U. &., 
an M8, Slee S Sop 


METROPOLITAN, Box 8127, “iacneon HEIGHTS, W.Y. 
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EXTRA 
SELL 
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SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS 
SM-2, 116 Fulton St., New York 36, N. Y. 





FREE? 0 HITLER STAMPS! 


10 SCARCE STAMPS — ALL DIFFERENT — SENT FREE 


MA coupon at once. We'll send - 


fascinating set be: Hitler 45'V5i 
sizes, colors, vetoes © COST TO YOU, Stamps 
—} issued b ye J oe of 
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al : o sat BERS pe 


TO S&C 


RE NAMES 
FOR OUR 


AILING LIST 


Littleton Stamp Ceo., Dept. SCH-1, Littleton, N. H. 
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snd informative booklet, “How To Collect Stamps.” 
1 enclose 10e to help cover postege « and handling. 
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Do You Know These 


New Technique Films? 


By Vera Falconer 


Experimentals < 


“WTS AN experimental film. I won't 
need to look at that.” 

“Experimental? Not for schools.” 

Why not for schools? We hail ex- 
periments in science, dress design, 
kitchenware, art. Why not in films? 

Experimentation in music films harks 
back to Disney's Fantasia. Abstract 
drawings or other visuals accompany the 
sound track and express what the music 
looks like to the artist—its structure, 
mood, tempo. Two good examples are 
Appassionata Fantasy (9 min.) and 
Rhapsody Motion Painting III (7 min.) 
—both color films from A. F. Films 
(1600 Broadway, N. Y. C. 19). The 
Appassionata illustrates abstractly this 
Beethoven sonata played by Sondra 
Bianca. Rhapsody does the same, even 
more excitingly, with Liszt’s Hungarian 
Rhapsody No. 6. Magic Canvas (Brit- 
ish Info. Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
N. Y. C. 20) is similar, but here abstract 
painting came first, with the composer 
writing music to interpret the art. 

Norman McLaren’s films also relate 
art and music. This renowned Canadian 
film experimenter made film history 
when he painted visual accompaniments 
directly on the film itself, to recorded 
music, as in Fiddle-Dee-Dee, Hen Hop, 
Hoppity Pop, Stars and Stripes. Dots and 
Loops both go further. In these Mc- 
Laren drew not only the pictures but 
the sound track as well. 

In Pen Point Percussion (7 min., Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada, 1270 
Sixth Ave., N. Y. C. 20) Norman Mc- 
Laren shows how he does it. This film 
is a good introduction to McLaren films, 
because it portrays what sounds look 
like—with oscilloscope recordings of va- 
rious sounds, First the film shows what 
a recorded movie sound track looks like. 
Then McLaren draws varying shapes on 
film, testing them on a moviola to hear 
the sounds they produce. Pen Point 
demonstrates how he controls pitch, 
loudness, tempo, and tone quality. 

If you saw The ‘Titan —Story of 
Michelangelo, or Van Gogh, you are fa- 
miliar with another new technique. In 
The Titan the camera studies this artist's 


ad 


J 
nv 


“- a 2. 
s . 


works much as your eye would, moving 
from one detail to another. This tech- 
nique is applied again in the exciting 
new, full-length film, Pictura—Adven- 
ture in Art. In this, the camera studies 
works of Bosch, Carpaccio, Goya, Tou- 
louse-Lautrec, Gauguin, and Grant 
Wood—each in a separate interlude. 
Camera movement is enhanced by nar- 
ration (Gregory Peck, Lilli Palmer, 
Henry Fonda, and Martin Gabel). 

You will find this treatment used with 
excellent results in 1848 (the French 
Revolution) and Lincoln Speaks at 
Gettysburg (both A. F. Films). The 
camera moves over old prints, docu- 
ments, drawings, cartoons, etc. These 
films give the audience a refreshing ap- 
proach to history. Local Government 
(BIS) uses the same technique to trace 
growth of local government in England. 
Splendid for social studies. 

Most of you recall Boundary Lines 
and Picture in Your Mind (International 
Film Foundation, now available from 
McGraw-Hill Text Film Dept., 330 W. 
42 St., N. Y. C. 18). In these, animation 
and approach were definitely experi- 
mental. A. F. Film’s The Rose and the 
Mignonette used a new type of dra- 
matic live action to interpret a French 
poem. Loon’s Necklace, widely ac- 
claimed film masterpiece, combined ani- 
mation, live action, and inanimate ob- 
jects. The Indian masks came to life. 

A. F. has other new films which ex- 
periment visually. Reflections uses re- 
flections of colored light to give light 
patterns an artistic expression. Proem is 
entirely different. It uses modeling clay 
as its medium. Fluid, changing simple 
shapes and geometrical forms present 
an allegory. Viewers will gain much in- 
spiration, plus a feeling for shapes and 
composition. 

Animation in NFBC’s new Family 


From 


“John Gilpin.” No. 4 in Painter and Poet film series 


Tree (15 min., color), the story of Cana- 
da’s settlement, is new and delightful. 
This film shows how Canada developed 
into a nation. Excellent for social stud- 
ies. Backgrounds and most objects are 
still pictures over which the camera 
moves. But a new note brings one or two 
fully animated objects moving against 
the otherwise still picture. 

Experimentation reaches into subject 
matter too. In the British Film Critic 
series (BIS), well known critics analyze 
theatrical feature films in entirety or in 
part. One critic explains film editing 
with The Overlanders. Another uses 
Odd Man Out, to explain story struc- 
ture, 

Combining new subject matter with 
new visual and aural approach, the 
Painter and Poet series, made by John 
Halas for the Festival of Britain, boldly 
experiments on several lines, This series 
offers poems or songs by British writers, 
illustrated with animated drawings cre- 
ated by modern British artists, 

Literary selections in the series are: 
No. I—Twa Corbies, traditional Scottish 
ballad; Shakespeare’s Winter and 
Spring; No. 1l—Winter Garden, David 
Gascoigne, modern poet; Sailor's Con- 
solation, Thomas Dibben, 18th century 
poet; Check to Song, Owen Meredith, 
modern poet; No. I1l—In Time of Pesti- 
lence, Thomas Nashe, Elizabethan poet; 
The Pythoness, Kathleen Raine, modern 
poet; No. IV—John Gilpin, William 
Cowper. This last is truly delightful, 
with its drawing reminiscent of old 
Punch cartoons. When BIS arranges for 
distribution of this series we will let 
you know, 

Try out these experimental films. 
Your audiences will like them for their 
freshness, their content, and their evi- 
dence that film-making is a lusty, grow- 
ing art. 





F YOU need a demonstration to show 

why a sound studio for broadcasting 
or recording must be built differently 
from an ordinary classroom, just play a 
tape recording of a program produced 
in a classroom and compare it with a 
program produced in a properly de 
signed studio. Undesirable sound effects 
of two kinds will probably be apparent 
in the classroom show. 

Most conspicuous, perhaps, and most 
annoying, will be the presence of 
sounds that do not belong in the pro 
gram. You may hear beeps of automo 
bile horns, voices in the hall, click of 
heels, or noises from the classroom next 
door, 

Also noticeable will be the effects of 
reverberation within the room—much 
more noticeable in listening to the re- 
cording than they were to people in the 
room at the original performance. At 
its worst, reverberation makes an un- 
pleasant blurring and overlapping of 
sounds which destroy the intelligibility 
of speech (as in shouts across an in- 
door swimming pool), It makes music 
sound as a piano does when you play 
it with the “loud” (damper) pedal held 
down, 

A properly designed studio is acous 
tically isolated or insulated so that un 
wanted sounds from outside cannot get 
in, and its inner surfaces (walls, floor, 
ceiling) are covered with materials 
which reduce reverberation, 

Acoustic insulation has to be built 
into the floor and ceiling as well as the 
walls, There is not much you can do 
about insulating an existing room with 
walls and windows too thin to keep out 
unwanted sound unless you can go as 
far as building a room within a room. 


Photo by Gorge Burns 


The radio studio in the school can be large and well equipped as the 
one in this picture and diagram. You can start with a closet control 
room. Once installed, your school will find many uses for a studio. 


Your Own Radio Studio 


Hints on How to Make One 


BY WILLIAM J. TEMPLE 
Brooklyn College, New York 


This should be considered in plans for 
new schools, Acoustic treatment that 


you can apply inside to reduce rever- 
beration may have some insulating ef- 


fect, but never as much as you need to 
keep out the impact of high heels on a 
hard floor or scraping chairs. 


Closet Into Control Room 


For a makeshift studio, choose a room 
in the quietest part of the building. o1 
use the available room at the quietest 
time of day. In looking for a suitable 
room, remember that you ought to have 
adjacent space for a “control room,” 
with a separate entrance so that sound 
will not leak through. From the control 
room you must be able to see the per- 
formers and signal to them while you 
listen to the performance through the 
monitor speaker or earphones. 

The first studio I had anything to do 
with was a 12’ x 16 classroom and a 
4’ x 8’ storage closet next door with a 
separate entrance from the hall. The 
closet got its only daylight through a 
transom between it and the classroom. 
This transom enabled us to avoid the 
expense of cutting a hole in the wall 
and installing a double or triple glass 
window between the rooms. We mount- 
ed two 12” x 36” mirrors periscope 
fashion, one above the transom and the 
other over the control desk so that we 
could see from room to room. 

We reduced the reverberation of this 
makeshift studio by draping all of the 
walls with heavy monk's cloth. Over 
blackboards and windows the drapes 


were hung on tracks so that they could 
be drawn back when the studio had to 
be used as a classroom, We covered the 
floor with rugs. There was no ventila- 
tion when the drapes covered the win- 
dows; we lived on enthusiasm instead 
of oxygen. 

Drapes and carpets are better than 
nothing, but they are not really satis- 
factory. One fault of such materials is 
that they absorb the high-frequency 
sounds much better than they do the 
lows, so that speech and music go into 
the microphone with a preponderance 
of the unabsorbed low-frequency 
sounds, To the listener it sounds dead, 
lacking in brilliance, tubby, boomy. 
Experts know how to avoid this by 
using the variety of acoustical mate- 
rials now available so as to get bal- 
anced absorption. The result looks bet- 
ter, as well as sounding better. Modern 
studios are designed to have the dif- 
ferent acoustic characteristics appropri- 
ate to different kinds of program 
material. 

The experts know how to reduce 
undesirable room resonance by plan- 
ning the studio so that its dimensions 
have the correct ratio of height to 
width to length. They break up reflec- 
tion paths by building splays, coffers, 
or pilasters in the walls or building op- 
posite walls so that they are not 
parallel. 

Get expert advice, whether you are 
planning a new building or planning 
to adapt existing rooms. Make friends 
with the technicians at your local radio 
station. Your local dealer in builders’ 
supplies can put you in touch with the 
nearest representative of the manufac- 
turers of acoustic materials, such as 
Armstrong Cork, Celotex, Johns-Man- 
ville, and the National Gypsum Co. 
(See addresses in the October “Where- 
to-Find-It” columns. ) 

Equipping your studio and control 
room is, of course, another story. 





The ResuRGENCE of the educational 
use of radio highlights the need of 
good equipment, with above-average 
tone quality and reception to meet the 
specialized requirements of classroom 
listening. 


RCA Victor is proud to offer a new 
AM-FM receiver, The Livingston, 
which meets your every school need. 
Here is an instrument which provides 


MAIL COUPON NOW FOR FREE BROCHURE * 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


RCA VICTOR 


4 
DIVISION OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CAMDEN, N. J. City 


—_ 


—_ 


“The set that meets 
your every radio need” 


the finest reception of standard AM 
broadcasts . . . and if your school is 
fortunate enough to be within range 
of an educational FM station, The 
Livingston (Model !R81) also offers 
incomparable FM reception, 


The Livingston has the famed 
“Golden Throat” tone system with an 
eight-inch speaker for console-type 
tone quality. Two built-in antennas 


for FM and Standard broadcast. And, 
of course, there is a phono-jack which 
allows you to plug in a record player, 
like the “Victrola*” 45 Attachment 
for superb record reproduction, 


Your local RCA Victor dealer will be 
pleased to demonstrate this fine re- 
ceiver for you. Fill out the coupon below 
for literature describing this and many 


other RCA Victor radio receivers. 
*"Victroio”—T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Name 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. 108A 
Radio Corporation of America 
Camden, N. J. 


Please send me complete information on the 
RCA Victor radio, The Livingston (Model 1R81). 
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| when lifelike Magnecor: 
earn more d 
tape recordings are used 


from 50 to 15,000 cycles per second 
— twice the range of 


PROFESSIONAL TAPE RECORDERS FOR EDUCATION 
Heor the standard and binevral Mognecorders at your 
leading electronic distributor or write: 


, INC, 260 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 1, ILL. © DEPT. SCH-1 





Sound 
Advice 


New editions of the Lafayette High 
Fidelity Guide and the Sun Radio booklet, 
1952 Audio Equipment, are available tor 
the asking. Both contain discussions of 
sound reproduction as well as catalogue in- 
formation on reproducing equipment, with 
prices. The Lafayette booklet contains 30 
pages, the Sun booklet, 130. The addresses: 
Lafayette Radio, 100 Sixth Ave., New 
York 13, N. Y.; and Sun Radio & Elec- 
tronics Co., Inc., 122-124 Duane St., New 
York 7, N. Y. 

Catalogue No. 5 of the Stanley Bowmar 
Co., 513 West 166th St., New York 32, 
N. Y., devotes 20 pages to filmstrip titles. 
Also lists many records and slides, as well 
as projectors, record players, and other 
equipment, 


Cut Tape Friction 

The magnetic coating on tape and film 
looks as smooth as cream. Actually it is 
very similar to the abrasive agent used by 
jewelers, for polishing. Its constant rub- 
bing against the heads of the recording ma- 
chine wears them down so that they must 
eventually be replaced. Tape manufactur- 
ers include some substance in the coating 
to reduce friction and wear on the heads. 

B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., Cleveland 
15, Ohio, wants you to know that their 
“hycar polyacrylic rubber” is the pigment 
binder for the “Magnastripe” coating 
placed on motion picture film by Reeves 
Soundcraft Corp. Hycar polyacrylic rubber 
provides good adhesion to the cellulose 
acetate film, and gives each microscopic 
particle of iron oxide a microscopic rubber 
coating so that it cannot touch the mag- 
netic heads, 


Free Projection Chart 


A free projection chart, showing how to 
set up your equipment for best results, is 
available from Radiant Mfg. Corp. Good 
size for tacking to wall—14” x 22”. In- 
cludes tables showing the correct relation- 
ship between focal length of lenses, pro- 
jector-to-screen distance, and size of screen 
for movies, slides, or opaque projection. 
Diagrams of seating arrangements. Write 
Radiant Mfg. Corp., 1221 S. Talman Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 


“Making an Inexpensive Sound Film” 


This 16-page mimeo booklet by Richard 
G. Decker, published by N. Y. State Eng- 
lish Council, tells how he made a teaching 
soundfilm with an 8mm Keystone fixed- 
focus camera and a borrowed tape re- 
corder. 15 cents. Order from author, Mont 


Pleasant H. S., Schenectady, N. Y. 


Loomis Laboratory (17 Miller Ave., 
Cambridge 40, Mass.) publishes a set of 
31 blueprints, designed by Edward Alleyn, 
from which you can build a model of the 
Globe Playhouse. $3.50. Limited number 
of completed models at $50. 


—WituuaM J. Temper 





NEW Beseler 
TEACHING AID 


Mailed 
FREE 


to you 
on request 








OPAQUE PROJECTION PRACTICES is a free service bulletin; a literary 
clearing-house of visual teaching practices in all grades and for all 

subjects. It discusses many applications of opaque projection to improving student 
interest and understanding. It is a medium of exchange, between classroom teachers, 

relating to specific usages of the opaque projector at all teaching levels. It is a 
continuing study of current information on the growing place and use of the 

opaque projector in modern visual education. Its frequent listing of free source 
material alone is invaluable to teachers with limited budgets. 


Fill out and mail the coupon below, and we shall gladly send you with 
our compliments the current issue of OPAQUE PROJECTION PRACTICES, and mail 
you regularly forthcoming Issues. 


CHARLES CBS COMPANY 


est. teee 


60 Badger Avenue, Newark 8, N. J. 


THE NEW 
VU-LYTE The World's Lorgest Manufacturer of Opaque Projection Equipment 


‘ha 0) f ) pia TOR ROR A A SOS A NE ME AN TS EO AT A OL SS eM 


Editor, O.P.P., c/o Charies Beseler Co., 
*, 60 Badger Ave., Newark 8, N. J. 


Please send me without chorge the current issue of OPAQUE PROJECTION PRACTICES and put 
| me on your mailing list to receive forthcoming issves. 


| NAME 


| SCHOOL ; TEACHING GRADE 
ADDRESS Bers f (Home er School) 


I city. 





it’s for 
truly professional quality in your 
educational recording work 





* . ° 
audiocuscs For more than 12 years, Audiodiscs have consist- 


ently set the standards for the finest professional performance in instanta- 
neous and master disc recording— making them first choice with professional 
recordists from coast to coast. 


2 
Now, wherever professional quality magnetic re- 
cordings are made, the trend is to Audiotape — made by audio engineers, 
for audio engineers. That’s because Audiotape has unequalled uniformity 
of output, provides maximum output with min- 


imum distortion, gives extra footage on stand- 
ard reels, and is guaranteed splice free in both 
1250 and 2500 ft. sizes, plastic base. 
FUNDAMENTALS OF MAGNETIC RECORDING 
This completely new and up-to-the-minute technical 
manual contains 50 pages of valuable information r 
ove re 


on basic magnetic principles and tape performance. 
A request on your business letterhead will bring 
you a free copy by return mail. 


AUDIO RECORD 


A free monthly publication containing articles of 
timely interest on all phases of tape and disc 
recording. A post card or letter will add your name 
to our mailing list, without cost or obligation. 


AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. 


444 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 22, N.¥ 





In Search of Social Studies 


(Continued from page 6-T) 


der way: Source Materials; Citizenship 
and Social Problems; Group Dynamics; 
Use of Pamphlets; Test Problems. Forth 
coming yearbooks now in progress in- 
clude: The Social Studies Teacher, 
Social Studies Skills. By 1954 the Cur 
riculum Series will be augmented by 
pamphlets on Social Education for 
Young Adolescents, Social Education for 
Older Children, Social Education for 
Junior Colleges and Junior Divisions, 
and Social Education for Older Adoles- 
cents. 

At two breakfast meetings NCSS of 
fered practical service. One drew officers 
and members of local, state, and re 
gional councils of social studies teachers 
The other, editors of social studies pub 
lications. The first, chaired by Harry 
Bard of Baltimore, discussed plans for a 
handbook to guide new officers in local 
groups or teachers wishing to organize 
locals. Concurrently, NCSS has com 
piled a directory, Who's Who in Social 
Studies (Oct. 1951), listing officers (in 
cluding editors of publications) of all 
known social studies organizations. In- 
dividuals wishing a copy may write to 
NCSS headquarters, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D.C, 

At the second breakfast Paul Todd, 
editor of Social Education, exchanged 
ideas with editors of state and regional 
publications. 


SOCIAL STUDIES NOTES 


On Dec. 8 the New England Assn. of 
Social Studies Teachers met with the New 
England Assn. of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools at Boston Univ. Two topics dis- 
cussed were: “Life Adjustment and the 
Social Studies” (Howard Anderson, Office 
of Education; Ronald B. Edgerton, Brook- 
line, Mass.; John E. O'Loughlin, Somer- 
ville, Mass.; Sister Virginia Maria, Brain 
tree, Mass.; Catherine Bryant, Cranston 
R. L.; Adelaide Dodge, Manchester, N. H.); 
“The Great Issues Course at Dartmouth” 
(Arthur E. Jensen, Dartmouth; Daniel H 
Thomas, Univ. of R. L; Robert S. Babcock 
Univ. of Vt.; Raymond Dennett, Fletcher 
School, Medford, Mass.; James J. St. Ger- 
main, Merrimac College, North Andover ) 


Middle States Council Meeting 

“Historians are fumbling and feeling for 
a new approach,” Prof. Eric Goldman 
Princeton University, told the Middle States 
Council for the Social Studies at New.urk, 
N. J., Dec. 8-9. Since the breakup of be- 
lief in economics as the over-riding force 
various historians subscribe to at least five 
theories of history, he said. He concluded 
on the cheerful note that theories may not 
be too important because each generation 
seeks in history the answer to its own 
problems. 

Other headliners were: Stuart Chas: 
(Roads to Agreement) and Prof. E. Brew 
ster Smith, Vassar College (Recent Studies 
mn Psychology). 





“What am |? A child?” asks the teen-ager 


Hiow Rich a 


Book Diet? 


By MAX HERZBERG 
Chairman, Selection Committee, Teen Age Book Club 


SHOULD like to discuss this month 

with teachers a recurrent problem 
of the Teen Age Book Club—also a 
problem for librarians, for parents, for 
compilers of book lists of any kind, 

It is the problem of the mature book, 
particularly the mature novel, in which 
there are discussed problems and situa- 
tions involving sex, almost always with 
a frankness of language that raises the 
question whether such books are to be 
recommended for teen-age reading. I 
am not speaking of fiction that is de- 
liberately lubricious and pornographic, 
rather of well-written, often worthy 
books in which the language is frank to 
the border of license. There are also 
other books, harmless enough as to plot 
and characterization, in which dialogue 
tends toward the blasphemous. 

Recently The Retail Bookseller, in a 
lead editorial on “Teen-age Reading,” 
made worthwhile remarks: 

“The reading tastes of teen-agers have 
come under fire of late, like their man- 
ners and their morals. Parents, teachers, 
and librarians deplore the adolescent 
rebellion against the literary fare of- 
fered them. 

“Perhaps we should accept it as a 
fact that boys and girls of 15 or over 
are adults as far as reading tastes go. 
A vast majority of the girls in urban 
areas begin to use lipstick when they 
enter high school. The boys are per- 
mitted junior driving licenses in some 
states at 16. How many parents have 
not heard an outraged 15- or 16-year- 
old protest “What am I, a child?’ 

“Actually, of course, teen-agers are 
not men and women, but neither are 
they children. They are a baffling and 
often irritating mixture—brash, moody, 
resentful of their dependence, bewild- 
ered. No wonder their reading tastes 
change. 

“It seems to us that booksellers can 
at the same time please the adolescent 
taste and try to improve it. Most in- 
telligent teen-agers, for instance, like 
Cheaper by the Dozen and Kon-Tiki. 
They dislike ‘teen-age’ books that are, 
they say, old stuff or corny. 

“In fact, the complaints about teen- 
age reading seem caused not by bad 
taste but by the youngsters’ discovery 
that the books they have been reading 


do not realistically represent their new 
world.” 

To all of us the problem offers a 
serious dilemma. We can on the one 
hand make it impossible for teen-agers 
to secure through us—as teachers or 
parents—such books as The Catcher in 
the Rye, or even that much superior 
book, Oliver La Farge’s Laughing Boy. 
But the likelihood is that they will 
either obtain the banned books any- 
way—also a good many more of less 
worth; or else they will not become in- 
veterate readers, since some of the best 
of modern books will be kept from 
them. They will also be getting—from 
newspapers, from radio, and other 
sources—many distorted impressions of 
the very kind we are keeping from them 
in some contemporaneous fiction. 

That is the realistic situation, But as 
the Selection Committee of the Teen 
Age Book Club, we are, to speak can- 
didly, not willing to take the risk of 
offending teachers, parents, or commu- 
nities by presenting as definite choices 
books of the type described. We are in- 
stead suggesting a procedure that will 
help teachers who feel that their pupils 
are mature enough and their communi- 
ties willing enough to permit them to 
pick certain books of high literary 
value, even if sophisticated. 

The plan is this: The Teen Age 
Book Club will offer from time to time 
certain books in personal letters to 
teachers. These titles will not appear on 
the lists but will be in addition to them. 
Only books will be mentioned that have 
definite literary value as interpretations 
of human nature or of the age we live 
in. Teachers who wish to do so may 
order these books in lieu of other titles 
or in addition to them. The first such 
title we have in mind is La Farge’s 
Laughing Boy. 

We'll be grateful for comments by 
teachers on this problem and on our 
endeavor to solve it equitably, in a way 
that will avoid embarrassment but will 
make possible certain literary benefits. 


What Teen-agers Like to Read 

“Best sellers” on the TAB list this fall 
(to Dec. 15) reveal reading preferences 
of today’s youth. 

Far out ahead is Hot Rod, Felsen’s 


Pascuce! photo 


Placing a TAB order at Greenwich, Conn. 


story of teen-age auto drivers. Next in 
popularity are Your Own Joke Book and 
Hi There, High School. Favorites with 
Senior TAB members are: The Old 
Dark House, Sue Barton Senior Nurse, 
Belvedere, Merriam-Webster Diction- 
ary, Anna and the King of Siam, Boy 
dates Girl, and Red Badge of Courage. 

Junior choices ran thus: Shag, 
Mystery of the Empty Room, Sue Bar- 
ton Student Nurse, Silver, Teen-age 
Manual, and Anything Can Happen. 

We conclude: (1) Teen-agers like to 
read about teen-agers; (2) like to laugh; 
(3) enjoy mysteries as much as their 
elders; (4) seek counsel on problems 
of growing up; (5) are not drawn to 
classics. Juniors like animal stories. 

More than 50 titles will be offered to 
senior and junior TAB clubs this spring. 
Included are: Model Railroading (over 
200 ill.); Joe DiMaggio’s Baseball for 
Everyone (how to play it); The Man 
Who Sold the Moon (science fiction) ; 
mysteries such as The Dutch Shoe 
Mystery (Ellery Queen) and Blue 
Treasure; and more animal stories 
(Husky, Grag Wolf, Tawny). There 
will be humor (Your Own Book of 
Funny Stories) and such classics as 
Tale of Two Cities, Pride and Prejudice 
Scaramouche, and The Adventures of 
Huckleberry Finn. 


Teen Age Book Club 
351 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, New York 


Please send me, without cost or obi gation, 
complete information and materials for start 
ing a Teen Age Book Club, including oa 
sample book. 

1 am interested in a ("| Junior [] Senior Club 
Name 
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City 


jan. 16, 1952 





10,000 FEET DEEP 


The story of man’s never-end- 
ing search for oil is dramati- 
cally told in this splendid 
movie filmed deep in the 
swamplands of Louisiana. All 
phases of oil exploration, 
from early seismic operations 
to actual drilling, are depicted 
in 20 entertaining minutes. 
The movie is 16 mm. sound 
and available free of charge 


Julien Bryan Films 


Are Available Now 
From McGraw-Hill 


Nine lomm motion pictures, covering 
the wide subject range of the high 
school curriculum, will bring your 
classes a new interpretation of their 
work in the social studies, 
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x * 


MARY VISITS POLAND 

PEOPLE OF THE SOVIET UNION 
ARTISANS OF FLORENCE 
SAMPAN FAMILY 

JAPANESE FAMILY 

PEIPING FAMILY 

PACIFIC ISLAND 

PICTURE IN YOUR MIND 
BOUNDARY LINES 


x *« ® 


Write for Folder IFF for Complete Details 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO. 


TEXT-FILM DEPARTMENT 
330 W. 42 St. New York 36 
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New Films 


International Film Foundation’s (Julien 
Bryan) films are now available from Text- | 
| Film Dept., McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 | 
| W. 42nd St., New York 18. McGraw-Hill, | 
| in cooperation with the Foundation, plans | 
release in spring of 1952 of a series of six 








aD 


films on British life drawn from Mr. Bryan’s | 
| latest trip abroad. 
March of Time Forum Films: 
titles now available through 
| Dept., McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
| Improve Your Spelling; Feeling Left | 


All 74 | 


NEW FILMS FROM 
YOUNG AMERICA 


Two Great Shakespearean Plays 
Now on film for all to see — each a 
faithful and expert condensation of 
Shakespeare's play - for High Schools, 
Colleges, and Adult Groups. 


Text-Film 


Out; How Billy Keeps Clean: Our leac. ; | 


Listen Well—Learn Well; Rhythm in Mu- 


| Chicago 1, II. 
| Birds of North America—3 films, color; 


Birds of the Seashore, color. World Trade | 
for Better Living—20 min. Monarch But- | 
4 | terfly Story—10 min., color, Builders of 
America series, six new biographical films: | 
Eli Whitney; Horace Mann; Abraham Lin- | 


coln; Susan B, Anthony; Booker T. Wash- 


Britannica Films, Wilmette, Tl. 

Sunny Iceland, 12% min., color or b&w. 
Hollywood Films Enterprises, 6060 Sunset 
| Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 


b&w. Twelve units on manipulation and 
care of the microscope. Scientific Film Co., 
Dept. C, 6804 Windsor Ave., Berwyn, Ill. 

Super Chief, 10 min., color. Free loan. 
Santa Fe Film Bureau, 80 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, Ill, 

Zane Grey Westerns, feature length, 
16mm: Bad Men of Arizona; Desert Gold; 
Fighting Westerner; Bad Men of Nevada; 
| Forlorn River; Thunder Trail. Hollywood 
Film Enterprises, 6060 Sunset Blvd., Hol- 
lywood 28, Calif. 





New Filmstrips 


Filmstrip-of-the-Month Club, 
Science Publishing Co., Audio-Visua}) Aids 


| Div., 353 Fourth Ave., New York 16, First | 


| two in this year’s releases: Looking at the 
| Stars; How Heat Travels. Ten strips an- 
|} nually in Club releases. 

Civil 


12 titles: The Fourth Arm; Civil Defense 


| Organization | and Il; First Aid I and HL; | 


| Methods of Rescue I and Il; Forms of Col- 
| lapse; Basic Chemical Warfare; Basic Fire 
| Fighting; Central Training Establishments; 
| Pageant of Civil Defense. 


Life Filmstrips, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New | 


York 20. New b&w series available on sub- 
month. First four: 
South Africa and Its Problem; Korea; 
Israel; The New Indonesia. New 
| strips: Ancient Egypt; Peking—the Forbid- 
| den City; Athens. 


| scription, one each 


New Publications 
“A Directory of 2002 16mm Film Li- 
braries,” by Seerley Reid and Anita Carpen- 
| ter; Office of Education Bulletin 1951, 
No. 11; 113 pages. From Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 30 
cents. State-by-state and city-by-city list of 
loan or rent sources of 16mm films. 
—Vera FALCONER 





ington; Andrew Carnegie. Encyclopaedia | 


The Use of the Microscope, color or | 


Popular 


Def. nse Filmstrips, British Info. | 
| Services, 50 nockefeller Plaza, New York 20, | 


color | 


Antony and Cleopatra One of 


sic—10-12 min. each, color or baw. Coruuet | 
Instructional Films, 65 E. South Water St., | 


Shakespeare's immortal! tragedies sel- 
dom seen because of its difficulty of 
staging, now brought brilliantly to life 
on the screen. 


Julius Caesar Often termed one of 
Shakespeare's greatest biographical 
tragedies, expertly condensed and su- 
perbly reenacted. 


Rent: from your nearest state, university, or 
commercial film library. 
| Purchase: 3-reels, 16mm, sound, price — 
| $117.50, including Teacher's Guide. 


Young America Films, Inc. pept.st.: 
18 East 4ist Street, New York City 17 


RAIN 





The events that shaped our 
freedom dramatically, graph- 
ically explained in 

series of filmstrips— 


Backgrounds of 
Our Freedom Series 


6 filmstrips for use in the Social 
Studies class. 


a new 





e@ The Triumph of Parliament 


Causes of the French 
Revolution 


The French Revolution 


Causes of the American 
Revolution 


The American Revolution 


@ The Anti-Slavery Crusade 


$3.00 each; set of 6, $15.00 


Sales Division (SC) 


ASSOCIATION FILMS, Inc. 


347 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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WO new science fiction books for teen- 
jfk and others: Moon Ahead, by Leslie 
Greener, illustrated by William Pene du 
Bois ( Viking, $2.50), tells about two boy 
stowaways on the first rocket ship to the 
moon; Two Science Fiction Novels: Tomor- 
row and Tomorrow and The Fairy Chess- 
men, by Lewis Padgett (in one vol., Gnome 
Press, $2.75). The former occurs 100 years 
after the Hiroshima A-blast, the latter, 
even further in the future. A psychologist 
looks for an enemy’s secret weapon. 

The Complete Novels of Jane Austen, in 
two attractively printed volumes, are avail- 
able from Random House. 

Max Herzberg, TAB Club chairman and 
literary editor, Newark (N. J.) News, was 
one reviewer quoted recently in Publishers’ 
Weekly on “The Current State of Fiction.” 
Mr. Herzberg said: “Novelists today don’t 
regard it as any longer their function to tell 
a story. They're psychiatrists, philosophers, 
poets, and what not. Most of them do their 
damnedest to write like Henry James... . 
Those who don’t write like James are main- 
ly sentimentalists, left over from Queen 
Victoria's funeral cortege, or dull pornogra- 
phers.” 

Latest book about American fiction, 50 
Years of the American Novel 1900-1950, 
edited by Harold C. Gardiner, S. J., con- 
tains 14 studies of modern American nov- 
elists. A substantial addition to Catholic 
critical writing. Scribners, $3. 

More than 5,000 librarians are expected 
in New York City for the American Library 
Association meeting June 29 to July 5. 

Poetry magazine's 1951 awards go to 
Theodore Roethke, Praise to the End 
(Doubleday); Randall Jarrell, Seven 
League Crutches (Harcourt, Brace); Rob- 
inson Jeffers, First Poems (Knopf); M. B. 
Tolson, Libretto for the Republic of Li- 
heria; Horace Gregory, Selected Poems 
( Viking). 

A book to read and remember is Behold 
Virginia—The Fifth Crown, by George F. 
Willison (Harcourt, Brace, $4.75). Author 
Willison, whose Saints and Strangers ( Pil- 
grim fathers) won great popular acclaim, 
applies himself to the rise of Virginia. He 
uproots many a myth left over from school 
days. 

Do you need some ideas for entertain- 
ment in the home or for teen-agers? The 
Family Pleasure Chest ($1.50) and The 
Pleasure Chest ($1.25), by Helen and 
Larry Eisenberg, will help you. Fun 
Books, 2403 Branch St., Nashville, Tenn. 

We have just received the new Winston 
dictionaries: Winston Dictionary for 
Schools, $2.96; and Winston Dictionary, 
College Edition, $5. Some of the useful 
points about these well-established authori- 
ties on words: 1. Treatment of derivatives— 
define the derivative by using synonyms 
of the word which shade the meaning of 
the word defined; 2. entries—provide all 
the information in one entry; 3. order of 
definitions—the definition in common use is 
placed first; 4. general usability—they pro- 
vide excellent day-by-day help in solving 
word problems. —Harpy Fincn 


THREE RECENT 
and 
OUTSTANDING 

and... 


25-T 


play, 


SEVEN REASONS WHY YOUR SCHOOL 


SHOULD MAKE ONE OF 


1. Your production would arouse unusual in- 
terest because each of these plays has a deserved 
national reputation, and this makes it that much 
easier to fill your auditorium to capacity. 

2. Your cast will particularly enjoy portraying 
the well-known roles. it's more fun to do a part 
you've read about, or heard on the radio. or seen 
in a motion picture. Then, too, these plays have 
so MANY excellent, interest-holding parts to pass 
out, you avoid the hurt feelings and disappoint- 
ments of casting a “‘one star’’ play. 

3. Your audience will thoroughly approve the 
wholesome humor of these plays that, while up- 
to-date as tomorrow, are entirely suitable for 
high school presentation. 

4. Your stage crew will appreciate the ease with 
which these plays can be produced. They require 


THESE PLAYS YOUR NEXT PRODUCTION 


no elaborate sets, no shifting of scenes. and no 
difficult props. 


6. Your own task of direction is greatly simpli- 
fied. as it should be, by the fact that the stage 
movements and actions have been worked out 
carefully and are described clearly in the play- 
book. 


6. Your schoo! may also be pleased budget-wise, 
for better known plays almost invariably attract 
a MUCH greater box office return. 


7. Finally, while these plays are famous for 
their exuberant humor, each has a deft touch of 
seriousness behind the laughter, making the 
laughter so much more sympathetic, and provid- 
ing your audience with a delightful, exhilarating 
evening in the theater. 


CHEAPER BY THE DOZEN 


3 Act comedy, 9m, 7w, 1 


int. set. From the book by 


Frank 6. Gilbreth, Jr. and Ernestine Gilbreth Carey. 


This fresh, founded-on-fact stor 


at your high school e humor is 
and importance. It's about Frank 
expert, and his large, delightful fami) 
that what works in the factory will wor 


has been made into © perteet 
play for amateur production—ideal, perhaps, for the next pr 

enuine and the story has meaning 
ilbreth, a world famous efficiency 
Mr. Gilbreth 
in the home, and he applies 


uction 


is convinced 


his methods (despite anguished protests from daughters who want 
to be off on dates) sometimes with uproarious results. Yet with the 
laughter, there's an undertying story of great strength. In almost 
sixty-four years of play publishing, we've never received more 
enthusiastic reports than are volunteered by high schools producing 





this exceptional play 


Price 85 cents per 


copy. Royalty, 


OUR MISS BROOKS 


3 Act comedy, 12w, 5m, 1 int. set. From 
the original material by R. J. Mann. 


roduction about Miss 


$35.00 


Here is a three act comedy for high school 
the famous, trounte-goting-arto lish teacher. This 

comedy will delight any high school cast and audience 

‘s so true and close to them. Miss Brooks is loved by the 

students, but they take every advantage of her, and the members 
of the community act as though they own her twenty-four hours 
a Then on top of everything else, Miss Brooks is suddenly 
given the job of putting on the class play. The results are often 
ilarious, yet with all the fast-paced action and humorous lines, 


there is an we ey sweetness. This play, and Cheaper by the 


Dozen were found to be the two most produced amateur plays 
in the country in a survey conducted by Dramatics Magazine. 


Price 85 cents per copy. Royalty, $35.00. 


MEET CORLISS ARCHER 


3 Act comedy, Bw, 4m, 1 int. set. 
From the book by F. Hugh Herbert. 


Here is our newest comedy success for high school production 


It's about Corliss Archer, 
appeared on Broadway, in motion 
on a national radio prcaras 

boyfriend Dexter. The play is an enchanting 


family, and worrie 


With 


a delightful young heroine who has 


ictures, and is heard regularly 
orliss is her slightly bewildered 


modern comedy, that is thoroughly suited to your cast and au- 


dience. It deals with young 
sometimes serious situations 


ple in the sometimes humorous, 
hey know and appreciate. There is 


no play we recommend more highly than this wholesome worth- 


while comedy 


Price 85 cents per copy 


Royalty, $35.00 


GIVE A NATIONALLY FAMOUS PLAY AT YOUR HIGH SCHOOL 


THE 
DRAMATIC 
PUBLISHING 
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Air Coach Spans Atlantic 


EGINNING May 1, 1952, you can 

fly from New York to London in 
12 hours for only $243! Coach-type air 
service is finally on the schedule of 
eleven international airlines. 

The long awaited decision from the 
recent International Air Transport As 
sociation meeting at Nice brings down 
air costs and brings up the hopes of 
air travelers who wish fast transport at 
reasonable cost. 

Coach fare between New York and 
London, round trip, will be $486; off 
season rates, November through March, 
will be even lower—$417. Air coach 
one-way fare will be $270. 

First class air service will continue 
on all eleven lines at the present rate 
of $375 one way between New York 
and London. 

Differences in Services 

As a coach passenger, you'll be as- 
sured of the same safety standards as 
on a first-class run. But you'll sacrifice 
some comfort and luxuries. Coach car- 
riers will be the large DC-6B’s and 
Constellations, seating up to 82 pas- 
sengers. Only two attendants aboard. 
There'll be less room to stretch out, 
with each seat three inches narrower, 


and five seats abreast—two on one side 
of the aisle, three on the other. Coach 
tickets will allow for only 40 pounds of 
free baggage, 26 pounds less than for 
first class overseas travel. And coach 
passengers will pay for meals, though 
coffee will still be “on the house.” 

Pan American World Airways has 
campaigned since 1948 to bring cross- 
Atlantic fares down. The international 
air line organization turned a deaf ear, 
saying foreign airlines lacked planes 
to compete. Pan Am’s ultimatum last 
month that it would establish its own 
vate ($225-$250 between New York 
and London), if coach service was not 
begun by May 1, brought about the 
final compromise rates. The ten other 
international lines finally decided an 
adequate number of planes are on 
hand, or on order, so coach schedules 
are under way. 


Special Tours 

New coach rates bring good news to 
the two- or three-week Atlantic trav- 
eler. Several special package tours are 
already announced, with more to fol- 
low. 

Trans World Airlines plans a two- 
week all inclusive vacation in England 








Imagine...your train seat reserved 
for ONLY 146! 





Just ONE of many Devaluation Bargains 
for your BRITISH holiday! 


BEFORE YOU LEAVE secure ALL your British travel needs. That way 
you'll effect the greatest savings . . . and have a pleasant, carefree trip! 


@ RAIL TICKETS and reservations. MILEAGE COUPONS permit ‘go-as-you-please”’ 
rail travel at great savings. Coupons not obtainable in Britain—take along an 


ample supply. 


CHANNEL STEAMER SERVICES between Britain-lreland, Britain-Continental 


Europe. Cabin reservations, too. 


TOURS by rail /motor-coach/steamer — delightful and inexpensive. 
SIGHTSEEING TRIPS of London and other centers of 


interest. 


HOTEL RESERVATIONS at any of the 41 outstanding 


hotels of The Hotels Executive. 


PLEASE CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


or write Dept. 0-33 


NEW YORK 20, N. Y., 9 Rockefeller Plaza 
CHICAGO 3, IiL., 39 Se. La Salle Street 
LOS ANGELES 14, CAL, 510 W. 6th Street 
TORONTO, ONT., 69 Yonge Street 





for $618, including transportation. Pan 
American has a 16-day tour of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland for $662; a 16- 
day trip to England, France, Belgium, 
and the Netherlands for $727; and a 
23-day trip to France. Switzerland, 
Germany, Belgium, and the Nether- 
lands for $901. 


Sea Travel 

Watch for effects of the new air rates 
on steamship fares. Average tourist 
class cost of $165 (New York to Eng- 
land) is still lower than flight fares, 
but tips, incidental expenses, and trans- 
portation from port to your destination 
add to the total cost of sea travel. to 
say nothing of the difference in travel- 
ing ‘time. Of course fresh air, friend- 
ships, and the leisure of steamer life are 
values to be reckoned too! 


Domestic Picture 

The trans-Atlantic cost cut also af- 
fects domestic air lines. With more 
vacationists able to go to Europe, air- 
lines aim to keep air costs within the 
U. S. as attractive as possible. Now 
before the Civil Aeronautics Board are 

*titions from scheduled airlines for 
ower coach rates than they now offer. 

United Air Lines applied for an $88 
rate between New Yor and San Fran- 
cisco. Once Trans World Airlines’ pe- 
tition for a $99 rate to Los Angeles is 
approved, it will be possible to fy from 
Los Angeles to London for a $369 tour- 
ist rate. National Airlines also seeks a 
$43 coach fare from New York to 
Miami. None of these rates are ap- 
proved yet, but the future looks prom- 
ising. 

Spring Travel Tips will keep you up 
on the latest news on coach travel as 
it develops. 


Ah a A\ 
te } 
Travel TIP! 


“Can you give me information about 
summer travel with college credit?”’— 
Z. D., Tiffin, Ohio. 

A number of travel-plus-study offer- 
ings for credit are planned for sum- 
mer, 1952. Check first to be sure the 
trip you plan meets with approval from 
your Board of Education. 

Tempting is the United Air Lines 
package to Hawaii, which includes tui- 
tion at the University of Hawaii for 
six credit hours. A total of $401 also 
covers round-trip air transportation 
from the West Coast and room for six 
weeks. 

Six special workshops are University 





features, along with courses in 24 fields 
from anthropology to speech. You'll 
he living dormitory-style or at a hotel. 
Figure on about $2 a day for meals, 
ind, of course, money for side trips. 

A special United Airlines study tour 
for women (ages 17 to 25) includes a 
tour leader, accommodations at the Inn 
or cottages on the beach at Waikiki, 
social events, and University courses. 
Cost $510, plus tax. 

You can cross the Atlantic for credit, 
too. Swiss Educational Service’s Uni- 


versity Study Tour leads you to the | 


University of Geneva for four weeks, 
Study French or take a seminar in in- 
ternational education—six credits. Add- 
ed attraction is the opportunity of living 
with a French-speaking Swiss family. 
Weekend excursions in Switzerland 
await you, too. 

New coach air rates bring cost of 
this tour down to $1,245. Details from 
Swiss Educational Service, 507 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17. 

American School of Classical Studies 
at Athens offers a credit session in July 
and August 52. One of many types of 
tours on the schedule vf Bureau ot 
University Travel, Newton, Mass. 


Credit for study within the U. S. is | 


plentiful. Our complete directory of 
1952 summer schools in U. S. and 
abroad will appear in the March issue. 
Just choose your vacation area and pick 
your school. And remember . . . sum- 


mer school expenses are deductible 


from your income tax if summer study 
is necessary to maintain your job. 


Mancaret E. McDonatp 


POPOL LOLI L LLLP LLLP 


Travel Story Award entries are 
due by February 1, 1952! Just 16 
days left to sit down and write 
about that wonderful vacation. 

True accounts—750 to 1,000 
words—of summer or winter travel 
accepted from teachers, school 
administrators, supervisors, or li- 
brarians. Help others make the 
most of their travels, 

$25 each to nine top award- 
winners, which will appear month- 
ly in Scholastic Teacher. Honor- 
able mentions. 

Send your story now to Travel 
Editor, Scholastic Teacher, 351 
Fourth Ave., New York 10. 

















...awaits YOU in SOUTH AFRICA! 


Nowhere else can you bridge the centuries quite so magically .. . 

leave modern hotels and gay cafes and — in a measure of minutes — 
find yourself a visitor to scenes older than Man's memory . . . magnificent 
scenes splashed with color, homes of exotic tribes and wondrous wildlife. 


Vou ‘wel aqui wil tll you. 


of mountains, valleys, plains, vast natural game reserves, waterfalls that dwarf 
Niagara; fabulous modern cities—Cape Town, Durban, Johannesburg ; 
of gold and diamond mines . . . all in this magnificent land of the 
year-round sun! He will show you how comfortably and pleasantly you can 
travel to South Africa by sea and air transportation—and, within the Union, how 
modern travel and hotel facilities can contribute so much to your enjoyment. 
Plan with him your trip of a lifetime! 
Beautifully illustrated literature may be obtained from your 
Travel Agent, or write Dept. F, South African Tourist Corporation 


CORPORATION 
475 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. ¥. 











TOURS PUREE 
CULTURAL VALUES 


With opportunity for professional 
or academic credit 


OUTSTANDING LEADERSHIP 


under American College professors offer- 
ing inspirational and scholarly inter- 
pretations. 


PURPOSEFUL TRAVEL 


included in our 1952 summer program 
are many tours emphasizing a particular 
subject, such as: 


Backgrounds of English 

History & Literature 
European Art 
Classical Backgrounds 
Drama & Theatre 
Political Science 
Comparative Education 
Social Science 


Church Music and 
Religious Art 


“The Flying Seminar” 


A limited t of si hip space 
ilable for independent travelers—$160 

to Europe. Also new Tourist Class by 
$261. 








groups are limited in membership 
urge immediate registration. 


Send for descriptive folders 


INTERCOLLEGIATE TOURS 


Established 1919 
419 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Member, National Council for 
Educational Travel 


intercollegiate Tours, Inc. 
419 Boylston $1., Boston, Moss. 


Please send 1952 tour itineraries to: 


Name. 


Address. 











Shopping for Ideas 


(Continued from page 12-T) 


enough what kinds of competence and 
maturity in English they actually look 
for in their freshmen.” 

For better work on both levels, he 
suggested “We should perhaps borrow 
each others’ weaknesses. The high 
schools possibly give too much atten- 
tion to method, not enough to subject 
matter, and the reverse is true in the 
colleges.” 

High schools want more cooperation 
between the college teachers of fresh- 
men and the high school teachers ot 
seniors, according to Ruth B. Bozell of 
Arsenal Technical High School, Indian- 
apolis. Dr. Bozell said that high school 
teachers are concerned when, after pre- 
paring students for college, they hear 
the college instructor's plaint, “What do 
they do in high school anyway?” A 
closer relation between the secondary 
and college teachers can lead to a better 
understanding of the preparation of stu- 
dents, she believes. She described three 
kinds of conferences at which high 
school and college teachers discussed 
mutual problems. High schools want 


_ college teachers working side by side 


with them in state organizations, Dr. 
Bozell said. Also they want definite in- 
formation about their graduates’ success 
or failure in college. She praised the 
Purdue English Notes, a quarterly pub- 
lished by the Purdue English Depart- 
ment, which gives news about students, 
new techniques, etc. 

Lastly, Dr. Bozell would like to have 
colleges consider some of the practices 
of the high school and college English 
programs by answering questions such 
as these: 

1. Shouldn't some work be left for 
the college teacher to present—note- 
taking, for example, for use in lecture 
courses? 

2. If grammar is taught, wouldn't it 
be well to delay it until the freshman 
is better oriented? 

3. What about assigning composition 
topics within the range of pupil's inter- 
ests and experiences? 

4. Is training in the writing of a 
source theme important to a college 
freshman? 

5. Whenever possible, would it be 
well to assign the more experienced 
teachers to college freshman classes? 

6. Could the practice, of permitting 
the student with marked ability in 
writing to substitute for the usual fresh- 
man course an advanced composition 
course, be made more general? 

7. Finally, to what extent does the 
college instructor follow up the efforts 
of the high school to make classroom 
procedure democratic? 


| 


ARE YOU ABOUT 


to RETIRE? 


You may need to retire from 
your profession but you need 
not retire from life, from in- 
terests, from friends of all ages 

The University of Florida of- 
fers courses in many fields for 
people of retirement age. Your 
experience in life meets all ad- 
mission requirements to enroll 
as a student. 

Gainesville is a_ friendly 
town, too. Ideal for retirement. 
Low-cost living, mild climate, 
cultural activities and sports 
galore. 

Let us send you FREE new 
color booklet and full details 
Write Chamber of Commerce, 
Desk 111, 


GAINESVILLE, FLORIDA 


EUROPE « ‘MEXICO « HAWAII + JAPAN 


STOP 


AND MEET THE PEOPLE 


11 Extensive tours for students 
and younger teachers. Different! 
Complete! Economical! College 
credits on mony tours. Call or 
send postcard for folders. 


STUDENT TRAVEL 
OVERSEAS PROGRAMS 


2123 Addison St. * Berkeley 4, Calif: 
OR SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


TRAVEL RIGH 


and elsewhere too 








THRU 
EUROPE 


Advance details on ‘52 tours through Europe. 
Winter Tours, Cruises Mediterranean—W. Indies. 
Tours with degree credit U.S.A. or Europe. 


Package Tours Mexico, California & Alaska. 


ARNOLD TOURS 


234 Clerendon St. 
Boston 16, Mass 


SUMMER TRAVEL-STUDY IN EUROPE 


Special courses for teachers of German, Freneh, Soc. 
Studies, History: Mayrhofen, Alpbach (Austria); 
Paris-University of Caen; Scandinavia, India, =. 
Independent travel; rates from $635.00. Also « 

coach to Europe: PAA, BOAC, KLM, SAS, SABENA. 


LABORDE TRAVEL SERVICE, Inc. 
Sponsored by Cooperative Bureau for Teachers 


1776 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. Cl 7-7225 

















TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to 5600 BY MAIL 


QUICK! = EASVI—~ PRIVATE! 

If you need money amount from $50 to $600 — cut 
sib saber od comin Sula of conden 
jan. Noco-signers 
Completely private. F weet board toovchanta, friends 
will not know you are applying for a loan. Make the 
foan in the privacy of your own home BY MAIL on 
your s signature only . 





to pay on rine) 
vacation if your ‘salary 
called in plain envelope. Cut out a aT this ‘ad today! 


Ce. ,323 Securities Bidg. Dept G1 5:Omaha2, Neb. 

















Focus at Geography Council | 
(Continued from page 6-T) | 


of Learning. Irene Blockmeyer, of Ems- 
worth, Pa., conducted an elementary 
class in a discussion on “Pittsburgh’s | 
Geographical Blessings—Techniques in 
Review.” Linnie B. James, of Forest 
Hills, Pa., led a high school class in an 
“Introductory Study of a Country 
Through Graphs and Statistics.” Prof. 
William Powers, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, led a parallel session in “Physical 
Geography, Its Place in the Under- | 
graduate Program in Geography.” 

The New York Times test in geogra- 
phy came in for discussion on Saturday 
morning. Dr. S. Van Valkenburg, Clark 
University, posed the issue of “What 
next? How can we solve the problem of 
geographic ignorance in this country?” 
Also on this program were Leversia L 
Powers and Frederick L. Pond, both | 
from the State Department of Public 
Instruction in Harrisburg, Pa. 

The Department’s new geography 
guide was presented to the Council. 
his is Bulletin 412, Course of Study in 
Geography for Secondary Schools, a 
Progress Report. Prepared by Pennsyl- 
vania teachers, it represents a restudy of 
educational opportunities and objectives 
in terms of present-day needs and re- 
sponsibilities of youth and society. To 
make it practical the material is pre- 
sented from the classroom teacher's 
viewpoint. It is the first of its kind and 
sets a high standard. 

Council members heard reports of 
two recently completed projects to pro- 
mote geography teaching — one on 
“Research in Geographic Education,” 
directed by Prof. Warman, Clark Uni- 
versity, and another on preparation of | 
supervisors of student teaching in geog- | 
raphy. Ina Cullom Robertson, Valley 
City, N. Dak., showed that supervisors | 
in general had little training in geo- 
graphic thinking and are not prepared 
to help the student teacher in organizing 
and presenting geographic understand- 
ings. These reports will be distributed | 
in the near future. Fred E. Dohrs, 
Wayne University, demonstrated the 
Color Slide Production and Utilization 
Committee’s work. 

Next year’s meeting will be in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on August 6-7. It will 
precede the Congress of the Interna- 
tional Geographical Union (August 8- 
15). Clyde F. Kohn, Northwestern 
University, Council president for 1952, 
is now preparing a program on prob- 
lems faced by democratic countries 
throughout the world. Also elected | 
were: Henry Warman, Clark University, 
first v. p.; Mamie Anderzhon, Oak Park | 
Public Schools, second v. p.; Ina Cul- 
lom Robertson, Valley City, N. Dak., 
sec.; John Garland, University of Ili-| 
nois, treas. —C.ype F. Koun 


FOR THE WORLD’S MOST WONDERFUL 
VACATION AT MODERATE COST 








Only $288 round trip from California, plus tax 


A vacation in Hawaii actually costs less than many mainland vacations 
when you take advantage of United's low fares. And you can be there in 
just a few pleasant hours no matter where you live. 


You fly the world's finest Stratocruiser from Los Angeles or San Francisco. 
And United offers fast, convenient connecting flights to Cclifornia from 80 
other cities on the Mainland. En route, you enjoy delicious meals and famous 
“Service in the Mainliner Manner”, at no extra cost. 


ASK ABOUT United's seven Hawaiian Air Vacations, lasting 
from 10 days to three weeks, and including round trip transpor- 
tation, hotel accommodations and sight-seeing. Prices begin at 
$326, from California, plus tax. 


GOLDEN WEST AIR CRUISES are other vacation 
possibilities on United Air Lines. Yellowstone, Yosemite, 
California and the Grand Canyon are all available 
in special inclusive tours. For free illustrated folders: 
write or visit your nearest United office or see an 
authorized travel agent. 


UNITED AIR LINES 


5959 S. Cicero Ave., Chicago 38, Ill. 
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PRINCIPALS — SENIOR SPONSORS 


You can obtain 


Graduation Personal Cards 


FOR YOUR SENIOR CLASS 


for 7 5 per order of 
only Cc 


PLAYS 
ALL SPEEDS *5. 15, 32 RPM 
ALL SIZES = 7-17% ineh 
ALL KINDS OF KECORDS 
High Fidelity —Low Priced 
from $26.95-$00.50 
Catalog Upon Request 


AUDIO-MASTER 


341 Madivon Ave., N.Y. 17, N.¥ 


16MM CLASSROOM FILMS 


48 HEALTH & SOCIAL STUDIES FILMS 
18 PRACTICAL PLANE GEOMETRY FILMS . } 
6 SIMPLIFIED ARITHMETIC FILMS in the 


Its a SK Daisy 


e It Starts in the Classroom—with you! 
Good public relations is the theme of 
this booklet for classroom teachers. 
Includes not just philosophy but actual 
tried methods of raising school status 
community. National School 
To vent of ben, write for catalog Public Relations Assn., N.E.A., 1201 

KNOWLEDGE BUILDERS 16th St. N.W., Washington, D. C., $1 
PRINTCRAFT 625 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. You can also order a monthly newslet 
Rs Saas iter, same name, It Starts in the Class 


Sh ’ re | READINGS. PLAYS room, Write for sample and rates. 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


CATALOGS FREE 


Wetmore Declamation Bureau 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


100 cords 

Paneled — Miss or Gents Size 
They will exactly match or be in complete hor- 
mony wi by any 
compony using highest quality stock. 
Learn about our Personal Card fund raising plan 
which enables you to buy direct and save 40% 
for your senior class treasury 


FILL. OUT AND MAIL TODAY 
NO OBLIGATION WHATSOEVER 

















Dept. T, 1425 E. Eim Street 
Screnton 5. Pennsylvania 





Name of School instructional materials 


and treasure chests—on 
United Nations, Latin 
America, and early American pioneers 
will spice your social studies classes 
Full details from Latin American Vil 
lage Studio, Santa Barbara, Calif 


e Pictorial 
prints, flags, 
California, the 


Address 


City and State 


PERSONAL CARD SAMPLES [) 
COMMENCEMENT SAMPLES 5 




















e Thousands of valuable scholarships 
and fellowships go begging each year. 
To guide more applicants to dollars for 
education, the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion brings out a new edition of Schol- 
arships and Fellowships at Institutions 
of Higher Learning, Govt. Printing Of 
fice, Washington, D. C., 55 cents. 
Scholarships available, 141,554; value, 
$31,000,000; fellowships, 15,369; value, 


MATERIALS 


This coupon is for easy ordering. Check, clip and mail to Scho- 
lastic Teacher, 351 Fourth Ave.,, New York 10, N. Y. You will 
receive free aids direct from advertisers. Fer Prompter service 
send direct to advertisers, tioni lastic Teacher. 
Unless otherwise indicated advertisers cond free catalogues. 
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Oil exploration film 
29. YOUNG AMERICA 

FILMS, p. 24-T 


PUBLISHERS 


— 30. DRAMATIC PUBLISH- 


ING CO., p. 25-T 
31. RONALD PRESS, 
p. 14-7 


Folder on science books 
32. WETMORE DECLAMA- 
TION BUREAU, p. 30-1 


SCHOLASTIC 
SERVICES 


——33. RADIO SCRIPT INFO., 


p. 8-T 


—.34, SCHOLASTIC BOOK 


SERVICE, p. 9-1 


— 35. TEEN AGE BOOKS, 


p. 23-1 


Interested in services for 


ao Camera Club? 





Jen. 16, 


$10,642,000. 

Other new Office of Education pub- 
lications: Homemaking and Faiuily 
Living, 20 cents (developing courses 
for 11th and 12th grade pupils); Edu- 
cation Unlimited, 15 cents (a commu- 
nity high school in action). Also, How 
Children Learn About Human Rights, 
Bulletin 1951, No. 9, 15 cents. 


e Timely . . . and important. Interim 
Civil Defense Instructions for Schools 
and Colleges. Ways and means of pre- 
paring for emergencies. Bibliography 
included. Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
istration, Washington, D. C., 30 cents. 

Civil Defense Plans for School Sys- 
tems lists actual defense plans in prac- 
tice in 16 school systems throughout 
the country. Free from the National 
Commission on Safety Education, 
N.E.A. After further study of these pro- 
grams, an evaluation report with addi- 
tional aids for school defénse will fol- 
low. (Ask also for the 1951-2 list ot 
general safety publications.) 


e After two years of statehood Israel 
still faces economic difficulties, prob- 
lems with ingathering its exiles and un- 
easy relations with Arab neighbors. 
Israel, Problems of Nation Building 
outlines the situation. Latest in Foreign 
Policy Association's Headline Series, 
35 cents. (22 E. 38 St., N. Y. C.) 





Around a Naples “kitchen table.’ 


EKurope's 
Tiny 


Tims 


HEN I left for Europe in Febru- 

ary 1951, four years after my last 
tour of inspection as European observer 
for Save the Children Federation’s 
work with underprivileged children, I 
really expected to find conditions im- 
proved. A few weeks of traveling in 
France and Italy soon convinced me 
that there is still work to do in Western 
Europe. 

In France the casual observer, and 
especially the tourist, finds almost nor- 
mal living conditions. Hotels are com- 
fortable and even luxurious; food is 
plentiful and traditionally excellent. But 
it takes only a month or two of experi- 
ence in “living native” to discover that 
what seems like normal prosperity is 
superficial. My wife and I had an apart- 
ment; we shopped daily at the market 
and we spent almost as much per week 
as we do here in the United States. 

I asked various social agents how the 
ordinary workman managed to get 
along. I discovered that six years after 
the end of the war the standard of living 
is terribly low. Many workmen (and 
even many white-collar workers) earn 
$50 a month. The average wage is less 
than $100 a month. With inflation prices 
a man can barely house and feed his 
family; he cannot clothe them (for 


31-T 


Billions for defense— 


why not something for children? 


By Paul Saintonge 


Mount Holyoke College 


clothes are the most expensive items in 
the budget). The extreme left is just 
waiting for complete collapse and the 
chance to say “I told you so.” 

But more susceptible to leftist propa- 
ganda than any other group is the stu- 
dent generation. These youngsters from 
16 to 20 grew up during the occupation. 
The future looks dark to them; they see 
no possible careers; the threat of war is 
uppermost in their minds. And they 
have no money to continue their studies. 
They are attracted by ideologies that 
promise much. 

If the above is true in France, it is 
truer in Italy. When I arrived in Rome 
in April I had the impression of being 
in a crazy -quilt society. I saw extreme 
prosperity everywhere. But then I was 
taken to visit families who were all vic- 
tims of war-bombings; they have no 
place to live, so they crowd into any 
available corner, basement or shanty. 
Children are underfed and many are 
tubercular. With the serious unemploy- 
ment situation what it is (figures vary 
from two to four millions) something 
must be done immediately. The Save 
the Children Federation and other agen- 
cies are doing a fine job in Italy, but 
they haven’t had the support to make 
their efforts effective enough. 

It was in Messina, Sicily, that I found 
what our small contribution can accom- 
plish. Under the leadership of Dr. Vi- 
lari, all religious and political elements 
are working together. With what foreign 
countries provide, children are served 
one warm meal a day. They get neces- 
sary medical care (the thousands I saw 
were all pre-tubercular or worse). Re- 
ligious and lay trade schools have been 
organized to give abandoned children a 
chance. 

Yet there remains a lot to do in Mes- 
sina, I saw human misery in the raw. We 
visited several “villages,” the worst of 
which -was an abandoned barracks 
where over 2,000 people were living 
like animals. These families live in dark, 
damp cells, eight or nine to a room. In 
another “village’—this one a shanty- 
town—I saw hundreds of children, all 
undernourished, having their naps on 
the bare ground. It was fortunate that 
the sun was shining that day, for their 
clothes were tatters. Messina is doing 
all it can to remedy this situation, but 
it can’t succeed without outside help. 

I chose Italy as my example because 
it provides a most glaring contrast and 


contradiction. I could say the same for 
Greece or the Middle East. The SCF 
has done a marvelous piece of work 
with its various programs, but it still has 
a tremendous task ahead. 


Note: Information about sponsorship 
of children and schools in the U, S, and 
overseas by school organizations or in- 
dividuals may be obtained from the 
Save the Children Federation, 80 Eighth 
Ave., New York 11, N, Y. 
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Mastertape 


Professional Broadcast Magnetic 
Tope, Picstic Bose, 1200 ft. reel 
50% plus 10% 
OFF LIST PRICE 


Brown Oxide Tope......({List Price $5.50) 
NET TO YOU == $2.48 
Block Oxide Tape. 
(List Price $4.00) 
NET TO YOU == $1.80 


In Quon. of 10's=f.0.8. N.Y. 





Take your students to the lands you're 
discussing via . . . Over 95 Different 


SCENIC UNITED STATES 
COLOR SLIDES 


Each set in sparkling 
Ansco color. Every set 
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Each slide fully titled. 

10 2 x 2 Mounted oa 
COLOR SLIDES §. yewro 
Write today for catalog: 


NATIONAL PICTURE SLIDE CO. 
Dept. 25 134 W. 32nd St. New York 1, N. Y. 
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2 NEW PSleeinicminiiiia 


RESEARCH POINTS THE WAY 
Discusses the contribution of modern research to the 
advancement of our living standards. 
TRANSPORTATION—Our Nation's Blood Stream 
Treats national, state, and local problems relative 
to the movement of people and goods. 

Write for new FREE Catalog 


The History of American Art 
Set of 12 filmetrips by Professor Oliver W. Larkin, 
the complete filmstrip adaptation from his 104% 
Pulitzer Prize winning book ‘Art and Life in America."’ 


With guides 
Complete single frame edition $33.00 
Complete frame edition 0 
HERBERT £. BUDEK COMPANY, INC. 
55 Poplar Ave. Hackensack, W. J. 
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essential to our 


~ nations strength 





To meet tomorrows challenge 


Research on teen-agers emphasizes the importance of an 
adequate calcium intake for growing young people. 


One quart of milk daily during childhood — particu- 
larly when supplemented with vitamin D to insure 
maximum absorption and utilization of calcium— pro- 

vides for ample storage of this 
mineral prior to the rapid growth 
period of adolescence.' The rec- 
ommendation has been made 
that, during this period of accel- 
erated growth, the daily milk 
intake of rapidly growing boys 
be increased to one and one-half 
quarts.” Not all of this needs to 
be in the form of fluid milk— 
cheese or ice cream may be substituted for equivalent 
amounts of milk as a rich source of calcium. 


Boys and girls need ample supplies of al/ nutrients to 
meet demands for growth and activity. In addition to 
providing calotum for sturdy bones, milk supplies high- 
quality protein for growth of muscles and other tissues. 
In amounts recommended, dairy foods—milk, butter, 
cheese, ice cream—also make substantial contributions 
to the energy value of the diet, and to the supplies of 





riboflavin, vitamin A, thiamine, 
phosphorus, magnesium, and 
other essential nutrients. 


Milk and milk products, as 
parts of an adequate diet for our 
youngsters, represent an invest- 
ment in good health, strength, 
and morale for our country. 
1. Stearns, G. Human requirements of calcium, phosphorus, magnesium. J. Am. 
Med. Assn. 142:478 (Feb.) 1950. 
2. Smith, J. M. Caleium needs of teen-age boys. Nutrition News, (April) 1947. 





The presence of this seal indicates that all nutrition 
statements in the advertisement have been found 
acceptable by the Council on Foods and Nutrition 
of the American Medical Association. 


to DAIRY. COUNCIL 


Since 1915 . . . the National Dairy Council, a non-profit organization, has been 
devoted to nutrition research and education to extend the use of dairy products, 





